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The Sources and the Interpretation 
of Labour Law in France 


by 
Edouard LAMBERT, Paul Pic, and P. Garravup, 


Professors in the Faculty of Law, Lyons University. 


The judicial decisions which put industrial laws into effect or 
settle problems of labour law not yet covered by legislation are bound 
to claim an increasing place in the publications of the International 
Labour Office. A reader who wishes to use these documents intelligently 
must necessarily have some idea of the machinery of the particular 
judicial system discussed, the tribunals by whose activities that system 
is developed, its relation to legislation and other sources of national 
law, and finally the legal or de facto authority enjoyed by each of 
its component parts. For England the necessary information has 
been provided by a master hand in an article published by the Inter- 
national Labour Review in 1924. In this article my friend and 
colleague, Professor H. C. Gutteridge, has answered all the essential 
questions which a jurist, and a fortiori a layman, must ask when 
he embarks upon the exploration of a foreign judicial system, and 
has set out his material in a logical sequence which it would be hard 
lo better. The ground plan of his article may therefore well serve 
as a model for a description of the administration of French Labour 
law, in so far as the differences in structure of the French and English 
legal systems will permit. 

Part of the article is due to the expert collaboration of two of my 
colleagues at Lyons. Mr. Paul Pic has contributed an analysis of 
the respective functions of the various civil, industrial, and adminis- 
trative tribunals which together help to build up industrial law ; and 
Mr. Pierre Garraud has done the same for the criminal tribunals. 
My own contribution consists of an account of the sources and growth 
of industrial law, the whole being intended to form a complete reply 
to the questions suggested by the earlier article on England. I may 
add that I have throughout had the advantage of Mr. Garraud’s 


valuable help. 
Edouard LAMBERT. 





1 Vol. X, No. 2, August 1924, pp. 209-235: ‘* The Interpretation and Adminis- 
tration of Labour Laws in England ”’, by Prof. H. C. GuTTERIDGE. 
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Tue RELATIONS BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL LAW AND GENERAL Law 
IN FRANCE 


5 legislation to-day constitutes a special branchof French 
legislation, and has been officially recognised as such in the 
many decrees and orders which, during the last quarter of a century, 
have in turn defined the curricula for instruction in law. These 
curricula, by classing it as a separate subject under the somewhat 
ambiguous name of “ industrial legislation ”, have given rise to 
a number of textbooks which differ from the corresponding English 
works, such as those of Sir Henry Slesser, in that they do not merely 
contain a commentary on the various labour laws, but give a syn- 
thetic survey of.all the problems raised by the conflict between 
the interests of employers and of employed. The French Legislature 
has tried to hasten this process of the individualisation of labour 
law by promulgating in successive instalments a Code of Labour 
and Social Welfare. 


The Labour Code and its Relation to Other Codes 


The Labour Code, it has been said, is one only in name. It 
bears little resemblance to the systematic codifications of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century which ensured the absolute 
independence of criminal law and the relatively wide autonomy 
of commercial law. It contains no general regulation of all the 
problems connected with the conditions of industrial wage earners, 
such as that established by the Russian Labour Code of 1918 
revised in 1922. It is a mere juxtaposition of laws of different date 
and dissimilar intention, and resembles the English consolidated 
Acts or even the American Compiled or Revised Statutes much 
more than it does the French codes of the nineteenth century’. 

Moreover, the Code is as yet incomplete. Book I on “ agree- 
ments relating to labour” was promulgated in 1910; Book II 
on “ the regulation of labour conditions ” in 1912; since then a 
further part, entitled “ jurisdiction, conciliation and arbitration, 
vocational representation ”, has been completed, forming Book IV, 
promulgated in the Act of 20 June 1924. Subsequent laws on 
subjects already dealt with by the Code have been incorporated 





1 On the codification of labour law, cf. P. Pio : Traité élémentaire de législation 
industrielle ; Les lois ouvriéres, 5th edition, 1922, Nos. 169 et seg., pp. 90-94 ; Bry : 
Les lois du travail et de la prévoyance sociale; Législation ouvriére, 6th edition, 
revised by PERREAU, 1921, Nos. 41-42, pp. 29-30. 
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in it ; for instance, those of 25 March and 25 June 1919 on collective 
labour agreements, the detailed provisions of which have been 
compressed into sections 31 and 32 of Book I in a manner most 
inconvenient for reference. Similarly, the Act of 23 April 1919 
on the 8-hour day and that of 31 January 1926 on special provisions 
concerning the use of white lead in painting form sections 6 et seq., 
and sections 79 and 173, of Book II. Yet so far only three books 
of the Code have been issued, although it is ultimately to consist 
of seven. 

There are, too, a large number of Acts which are essentially 
within the field of labour law, but are not in the Code ; for instance, 
the Act of 9 April 1898 on the liability for accidents to workers 
difring their employment and the supplementary texts ; the Act 
of 9 April 1910 on workmen’s and peasants’ pensions ; the Act 
of 22 November 1918 for guaranteeing to mobilised workers the 
resumption of their contract of employment ; the Acts of 21 March 
1884 and 12 March 1920 on trade associations ; the Act of 26 July 
1925 establishing chambers of trade ; etc. 

Further, some of the provisions belonging to labour law are 
to be found scattered in other codes or in Acts connected with 
these codes. Thus, in the case of the Civil Code, there is the Act 
of 13 July 1907 concerning the rights of married women to their 
earnings ; section 1780 on the hiring of domestic servants and 
workers ; section 2203 on privileges with respect to the payment 
of wages ; section 2271 on limitation of action with respect to the 
payment of the hire, supplies, or wages of workers and labourers ; 
in the case of the Commercial Code. there is Book II, Title V, 
concerning the engagement and wages of sailors and members of 
the crew ; in the case of the Penal Code, there are section 14 and 
415 on attacks on the freedom of work. 


The Relations between Industrial Law and Civil Law 


In the present state of the Labour Code industrial law can 
form neither a wholly original body of law like administrative 
or criminal law, nor so specialised a branch of private law as com- 
mercial law. As a matter of fact, it did not begin to stand out from 
the general background of civil law until the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the reaction against the policy of economic laisser 
faire was beginning to find expression in legislation. Though 
certain elements, such as factory inspection and the regulation of 
safety and health conditions, link it up with both administrative 
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and criminal law, while others, such as social insurance, offer a 
really independent field of activity, its central features are stil] 
closely bound up with the Civil Code, from which their general 
structure is derived. 

The individual contract of employment comes within the sphere 
of civil as well as of industrial law, and the many provisions on 
this subject in Book II of the Labour Code are but modifications, 
due to the influence of new conceptions of collective law, of the 
individualist principles of the Civil Code which are still the general 
law. Even collective agreements for fixing rates of wages and other 
general conditions of work are not free from this subjection to the 
guiding principles of civil law. It is true that Book I of the Labour 
Code (Act of 25 March 1919) made important exceptions to these 
principles in favour of collective agreements covered by the defi- 
nition in section 31: “ any agreement ... concluded between 
representatives of a trade association or any other group of workers, 
of the one part, and representatives of an industrial association 
or any other group of employers, or several employers contracting 
individually, or even a single employer, of the other part”. But 
the restrictive terms of this definition leave two classes of agree- 
ments on wages or conditions of work under the exclusive control 
of the Civil Code, namely : (1) definite agreements for this purpose 
between a workers’ organisation and workers, some belonging to 
the organisation, others not, which agreements were recently 
declared by a judgment of the St. Etienne Civil Court of 2 January 
1925! to be touched by none of the provisions of the Act of 25 March 
1919 ; (2) rules of employment, which, although in fact drawn up 
by the employer, are considered by the courts as transformed into 
true collective labour agreements by the tacit consent given by 
the workers on entering the workshop ; conditions of publicity 
are imposed on these rules, but in all other respects they are covered 
by the rule of the absolute sovereignty of contracts laid down in 
section 1134 of the Civil Code. Even for collective agreements 
subject to the Act of 25 March 1919, the legal validity of the 
means of economic pressure which trade associations must in fact 
use to obtain their signature and ensure their observance, as well 
as the conditions under which such pressure may be brought to 
bear, are always determined by the Civil Code. Thus the central 
portion of industrial law remains dovetailed into and in large part 
merged with the general mass of the Civil Code. 





1 Dalloz hebd., 1925, 281. 
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More and more, however, it is becoming dissociated from the 
traditional background of civil law. This is chiefly owing to the 
multiplication of labour laws, which reinforce one another and 
interlock into an increasingly compact structure, and also, though 
to a much less extent, to the tendencies of judicial enforcement. 
The supervision by the Court of Cassation of the course of judicial 
decisions in industrial as well as in civil cases may tend to maintain 
the subordination of industrial to civil law ; but, as an offset to 
this, the dissociation of the two is favoured by the fact that the 
lowest tribunals in the hierarchy dealing with the administration 
of labour law consist of representatives of employers and of workers. 
To these popular judges, the importance assigned to local and trade 
customs in the practical regulation of labour agreements is an 
inducement to take the initiative in investigating and fixing such 
customs. Since they owe their position to election, they are much 
less sensitive than professional judges to the censure of the Court 
of Cassation, and are likely to be more afraid of the censure of the 
trades they represent. An important example is the growing 
tendency of the probiviral courts (conseils de prud’hommes), under 
pressure of the workers’ refusal to treat rules of employment as 
a true contract since they are not subject to free bargaining, to 
reject clauses of these rules which they consider unfair or too 
widely opposed to local or trade customs as found, for instance, 
under true collective agreements. And this tendency persists, in 
spite of the consistency with which the Court of Cassation quashes 
such decisions in the name of section 1134 of the Civil Code and 
of the freedom of contracts!. 

In this way the legal ideas current in the labour world ultimately 
react on the practice of the professional judges, sometimes even 
without the intervention of the probiviral courts. The way in 
which these reactions of popular opinion work and their scope 
may be illustrated by an example drawn from the judicial effect 
given to sections 50 and 51 of Book I of the Labour Code, which 
run as follows : 

50. There is no compensation to the advantage of employers as 


between the wages due from them to their workers, and any sums due 
to them for various supplies of whatever nature, except for : 





* Of. Civil Chamber of the Court of Cassation (in future referred to as Civ.), 
19 February 1923, Dalloz, 1925, I, 129, and note Pic (clause by which employer 
can dismiss worker with one hour’s notice only) ; Civ., 6 July 1925, Sirey, 1925, I, 
349 (clause fixing unequal facilities for looking for work during the period of notice 
according as notice is given by the worker or the firm) ; Civ., 9 December 1925, 
Gazette du Palais, 1926, I, 281 (clause depriving a dismissed worker of the right 
to output bonuses not yet calculated) ; etc. 
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(1) tools and instruments needed for the work ; 
(2) substances and materials in the charge and use of the worker ; 
(3) sums advanced to procure the above articles. 


51. If an employer makes an advance in cash other than as provided 
for under head (3) of the previous section, he can recover it only by 
means of successive deductions, not exceeding one-tenth of the wages due. 

These sections were taken without appreciable change from 
the Act of 12 January 1895, which was passed under the pressure 
of the workers’ organisations at a time when they were chiefly 
concerned to protect their members against the truck system and 
against the risk of seeing a large proportion of their wages swallowed 
up by expenditure effected by the management, often without 
adequate opportunity for discussion. The authors of the Act of 
12 January 1895 left completely out of account the other possible 
applications of the system of compensation of mutual debts as 
between employers and workers. 

Subsequently, employers called in the civil-law theory of 
compensation in their search for an economically effective sanction 
for the obligations imposed on the workers with respect to the 
conditions of denunciation of the contract of employment, in 
particular the periods of notice. Some of them claimed that they 
should deduct from the wages due to the worker, but not yet paid, 
the compensation due from him for premature or irregular denuncia- 
tion of the contract. By a judgment of 31 May 1907', the Civil 
Chamber of the Court of Cassation admitted this claim as being 
consistent with the spirit of section 1289 of the Civil Code, and 
authorised the complete compensation of the sums mutually due 
between the employers and the workers up to the amount of the 
larger of the two. 

The strong theoretical objections raised by this decision led 
to a first change of view on the part of the Civil Chamber, when 
in two judgments, of 28 June 1910 and 8 November 1911?, it adopted 
a compromise. Without abandoning the field of civil law, it correct- 
ed or tempered its decision of 1907 by referring to the third para- 
graph of section 1293 of the Civil Code, under which compensation 
does not apply to debts which have for their cause aliments declared 
not liable to seizure, and also to the provision of labour law (now 
section 61 of Book I of the Labour Code), which declares that only 
one-tenth of wages is liable to seizure, so that nine-tenths are given 





1 Sirey, 1909, I, 153, and critical note Albert T1ssrEr. 
* Sirey, 1912, I, 185, and note Lyon-Carn ; Dalloz, 1912, I, 449, and note 
LALOv. 
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the status of sums due for aliment. The 1910 and 1911 judgments, 
while still maintaining that employers’ claims on workers, other 
than those for supplies or sums advanced for supplies under sections 
50 and 51 of Book I of the Labour Code, may be compensated 
out of wages in accordance with the general terms of sections 1921 
and 1923 of the Civil Code, limited the effect of such compensation 
to that tenth part of the wage which is liable to seizure. 

A second and more decisive change of view seems to have been 
made when the Court of Cassation, in a judgment of 15 July 1924', 
dealt with the legal validity of a decision of the Court of Beauvais 
authorising an employer to postpone the payment of wages due 
until the worker had vacated the premises which he occupied 
under the contract of service and unduly refused to quit. The Civil 
Chamber quashed this judgment on the following grounds : 


With reference to section 51, Book I of the Labour Code : whereas 
this section does not authorise deductions from the wages due to workers 
other than for the purpose of refunding to the employer cash advances 
to the extent specified; ... whereas by granting the employer a right 
to make deductions from wages due, in a case outside the strict limits 
laid down by the law, the decision appealed against has falsely applied, 
and therefore violated, the aforesaid section. 


If the opinion adopted in this judgment of 1924 was formulated 
with full recognition of its import, and if it is intended to be main- 
tained — the reasons for the query will be indicated later — it 
will constitute the final breach between this part of labour law 
and the Civil Code. The Civil Code, in fact, lays down as a general 
principle that the system of compensation applies to all claims 
satisfying the conditions of section 1291 of the Code ; exceptions 
to this were authorised by sections 50 and 51 of Book I of the 
Labour Code, not by admitting the application of the system to 
certain classes of claims, but by rejecting it for others. The judg- 
ment of 15 July 1924, on the contrary, substitutes for this civil- 
law conception a general principle of industrial legislation according 
to which the freedom of wages — of the whole wage and no longer 
only of nine-tenths — from liability to compensation becomes the 
rule, and which introduces into French law a new conception of 
the social and economic functions of wages. 

This evolution of the judicial theory of compensation as applied 
to wages gives a simplified and magnified picture of the general 
evolution of French industrial law, which, merged at first in the 





? Sirey, 1925, I, 125. Savin v. Vilain. 
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mass of civil law, has partially freed itself by combining the old 
civil-law elements with the new contribution of the labour laws, 
and is already showing a tendency to become independent of 
extraneous backgrounds. But the last stage, that of complete 
emancipation, is still inchoate and confused. All that can be 
asserted is that the links between the principles of industrial and 
of civil law are daily becoming looser and more flexible. 


The Scope of Industrial Law 


There is similar instability, also due to the rapid growth of 
labour law, in the determination of the frontiers which separate 
this from other branches of French law. The scope of industrial 
law is not yet fixed with any permanence, either as regards subject 
matter, or as regards the persons covered. 

There is a steady increase in the number of subjects dealt with. 
Among the causes of this increase are state regulation of new 
industries or new forms of activity of industry ; the increased 
duties devolving upon factory inspectors as regards supervision 
of the workers’ conditions of health and safety ; the growth of 
legislation dealing with the organisation and hours of work ; the 
accretions to social insurance legislation, such as that produced 
by the Act of 25 October 1919, which added liability for occupation- 
al diseases to the existing liability for industrial accidents, section 2, 
subsection 2 of the Act specifying that the list of such diseases 
may be revised and supplemented by further Acts. 

The classes of persons which industrial legislation is intended 
to protect are increasing in number with equal steadiness. At 
first this protection hardly extended beyond wage earners in 
factories or industrial undertakings, so that “ industrial legislation ” 
and “labour laws ” could legitimately be used as synonymous 
terms. But its scope has been extended, and tends more and more 
to extend, in certain respects, to salaried employees and even 
technical workers in commerce on the one hand, and to agricultural 
workers, state and public workers and subordinate officials, domes- 
tic servants, seamen, etc. on the other. 

Any forecast as to the future course of this steady tendency 
to widen the scope of French labour law is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the French phenomenon is itself strongly influenced 
by the trend of labour legislation in general. 

It may be added that French legislation can show nothing to 
correspond to the English Acts quoted by Professor Gutteridge, 
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which guarantee the economic and disciplinary self-government 
of the trade unions against interference by the judicial authorities. 
There is no equivalent to the Trade Unions Act of 1871, which 
prohibits any legal proceedings instituted with the object of the 
“ direct enforcement ” of the rules of a union, nor to those sections 
of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 which render trade unions and 
their officers or members as such immune from civil proceedings 
for actions committed in the course of a trade dispute. In France 
no exception is allowed to the general law concerning the admis- 
sibility of proceedings instituted against a trade union or its leaders, 
whether by members of the union or by third parties who wish 
to resist the activities of the unions. The courts have full powers 
to determine the legal validity, and sanction the consequences, 
of collective agreements on wages and conditions of work. These 
agreements do not constitute merely “ gentlemen’s agreements ”, 
as in England, but are treated, in each of the three classes already 
discussed, as judicially enforceable contracts. In this respect the 
jurisdiction of the courts is wider in France than in England. 


THE Sources or INDUSTRIAL Law 


The sources of industrial law are in the main the same as those 
of general law, but differently combined, and with some modifi- 
cation of the relative importance customarily attached to each, 
in order to meet the special requirements of the subject. For its 
own development this branch of law, being connected with both 
criminal and administrative law, as well as with civil law, must 
necessarily employ and combine the instruments in use of each 
of the three. Moreover to solve the complex, variable, and novel 
problems which constitute its special sphere, it needs to draw 
very largely on methods of lawmaking which, in the older branches 
of French law, have been relegated to the background or completely 
discarded. 

Reference has already been made to the influence on the course 
of French labour legislation of international treaties for the pro- 
tection of the workers or for the regulation of conditions of work 
in general or in certain occupations. This influence is bound to 
be much more marked in the future, but even now the results 
are far from negligible. It was of course only in consequence of 
the ratification by France of the relevant conventions that reforms 
of this kind were introduced into French law, and it was only by 
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the enactment of national laws that they were effectively realised’. 
But the model for these national laws themselves, as well as the 
motive force behind them, lay in the sources of international labour 
law. Instances are the Act of 17 December 1908 and the Decree 
of 26 January 1910, confirming the decisions of the Berne Conference 
(1906) on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches ; the Act of 15 July 1908 and the Decree 
of 13 September 1910 (now section 21 of Book II of the Labour 
Code), confirming the decisions of the same Conference on the 
prohibition of the night work of women in industry; the Act 
of 31 January 1926 amending Book II, Title II, Chapter IV of the 
Labour Code, and confirming the decisions of the Third Session 
of the International Labour Conference on the use of white lead 
in painting. 

No less effective than the part thus played by international 
labour law in the progress of French labour legislation is that 
of administrative practice, when provisions in favour of the workers 
are inserted in the specifications for official contracts, especially 
those for public works. These clauses have been the germ of a 
series of reforms (concerning treatment and compensation for 
industrial accidents, minimum wage, family allowances) which 
have gradually been introduced in private industry by collective 
or individual agreements between employers and employed, some- 
times even by the spontaneous initiative of employers, and have 
ultimately been given legislative sanction. To some extent such 
clauses, regulating conditions of work, have been codified in ad- 
ministrative law (Decree of 10 August 1899 on conditions of em- 
ployment under contracts made with the state, departmental, or 
communal authorities or with public charitable institutions). 

The pressure exerted by international law and administrative 
practice, however, is still no more than an external force setting 
in motion or accelerating the action of the internal sources of 
' French industrial legislation. Customs of the trade, on the other 
hand, do not stop short at providing a stimulus to action ; in many 
cases they directly define rules of labour law. Even while the con- 
tract of employment — the first nucleus of industrial law — was 





1 This assertion of the independence of national laws is modified, however, 
by the provision of the last paragraph of section 7, Book II of the Labour Code 
(Act of 23 April 1919), under which the regulations issued for the administration 
of the Eight-Hour Day Act “ must be revised when the time limits and conditions 
laid down therein are contrary to the provisions of international agreements on 
the subject ”’. 
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still governed by the eivil law, it already gave prominence to local 
and trade customs, particularly with respect to notice and com- 
pensation for premature dismissal’. To-day this traditional function 
of trade customs is explicitly sanctioned by section 23, paragraph 3 
of Book I of the Labour Code. Owing to the development of collec- 
tive bargaining and the increasingly frequent inclusion in collective 
agreements of clauses aiming at the establishment of industrial 
police regulations .on similar lines, such customs are tending to 
play a much greater part in building up labour law. 

The Act of 23 April 1919 (section 7, Book IT of the Labour Code) 
even gave official recognition to agreements between employers 
and workers’ organisations as a factor in the administrative meas- 
ures provided for carrying the Eight-Hour Day Act into effect. 
The second paragraph of section 7 lays down that the public 
administrative regulations provided for “ shall be drawn up either 
on official initiative or upon the demand of one or more national 
or district organisations of employers or workers concerned ” ; that 
“ in either case, the workers’ or employers’ organisations concerned 
must be consulted ” ; and that “ these regulations must take into 
consideration the agreements, if any, between employers’ and 
workers’ organisations ”*. The Act of 25 March 1919, on the 
contrary, refused to admit that collective agreements between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations can per se constitute the 
law, even the local or district law, for the occupation concerned, 
or that they can apply to others than the members of the signatory 
organisations or affiliated persons or bodies. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the result of the general adoption in these collective agree- 
ments of the same clauses and conditions is to focus attention on 
trade customs which are increasingly claiming the respect of those 
judges who are in direct touch with the persons within their 
jurisdiction. Hence the reluctance already noted of the probiviral 
courts to enforce clauses of rules of employment which are too 
violently opposed to the provisions of collective agreements in 
force in the particular district and occupation. Sometimes the 
reluctance of the popular judges is felt even by the professional 
judges of the civil courts. An illustration of this will be found in 
the decision of the Civil Chamber of 22 February 1926* quashing 





* Cf. Paul Pro : Traité de législation industrielle, Nos. 1196 and 1199. 

* Section 43a of Book II of the Labour Code takes an equally strong line, 
assigning a particularly important function to agreements between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations in carrying into effect the law on weekly rest. 

* Dalloz hebd., 1926, 221. 
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a judgment of the Bordeaux Civil Court, which, in spite of the 
contrary provisions of the rules of employment, granted compen- 
sation to a workman who had been dismissed without notice, on the 
ground that the right to compensation had been established “ as 
a custom with the force of law ” by an agreement between trade 
organisations to which neither the employer nor the worker in 
question belonged. 

The continued objection of lower and especially of popular 
tribunals to applying established rules which govern the decisions 
of the Court of Cassation has often proved the precursor of changes 
in the law which come about under the pressure of economic forces. 
This may well be the case here. It is more than probable that the 
juridical customs arising out of collective agreements will become 
one of the most important factors in labour law. As yet, however, 
their part is but subsidiary, and the principal sources of this branch 
of law are represented by legislation and judicial practice. 


Judicial Practice 


The contrast between French and English jurisprudence is 
most marked in the matter of the importance attached to judicial 
practice, or case law, a contrast which at first sight seems absolute. 
But as usual it is found to lose in force when regarded more closely 
and in a realistic spirit. For it is partly due to the persistent habit 
of French jurists of following the theoretical plans laid down in 
the first half of the nineteenth century when describing the machin- 
ery of lawmaking in their textbooks, instead of representing what 
actually happens. 

In England, as Professor Gutteridge points out, the fundamental 
part of jurisprudence consists in judicial decisions, the Common 
Law, while the law enacted by Parliament, or Statute Law, remains 
the exception in spite of its steadily growing importance. But 
in France the belief in “ the logical self-sufficiency of legislation ”, 
as Frangois Gény' so well describes it, has been traditional since 
the codification period. It sees in legislation not only the funda- 
mental source of law, but one admitting of no rival, except for 
certain concessions to local custom and the delegation to admin- 
istrative authorities of the power to issue regulations. The authors 
of the French Codes of the beginning of the nineteenth century 





» Méthode d’interprétation et sources en droit privé positif. First edition, 1899 ; 
second edition, 1919, §§ 7 et seq. 
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believed that they could put a stop to the creative activities of the 
judiciary, partly by forbidding judges, in section 5 of the Civil 
Code, “ to pronounce by way of general regulations on cases sub- 
mitted to them ”, partly by continuing the barren expedient of 
referring a law back to the legislature for interpretation (ré/éré 
législatif). This attempt to react against the sociological laws 
which govern the evolution of law has of course long since proved 
abortive. But the general theory of the sources of law, formulated 
under the influence of the illusions which were created by the 
codification and are now dispelled, still reappears even in the 
most recent works on French law. 

It follows that when an English or an American jurist whose 
views of the machinery of French law or of codified law in general 
are coloured by these literary fictions, studies their working on 
the spot, he is liable to suffer an unexpected shock. For instance, 
Mr. William L. West, the chief editor of the important American 
collection of law reports The National Reporter System, has de- 
scribed the revelation which direct contact with German law had 
been to him, during a visit to Berlin in 1923 or 1924. He refers 
in the course of a circular letter to the impression current in the 
United States that in countries with a written law all legal disputes 
are settled by reference to the Codes, an impression which, at 
least as far as Germany is concerned, he considers quite mistaken. 
The German courts have latterly had to settle a growing number 
of cases in which the Codes were of little assistance, and much 
of the law at present in force can only be found in the decisions of 
the courts. During the last six years, he remarks, there has in 
fact been a startling development of what is sometimes called 
judge-made law. 

If, instead of studying a country where codification is compara- 
tively recent, Mr. West had chosen one like France with Codes 
dating back 120 years, he could have satisfied himself that there 
judicial practice is of even wider importance, and that French 
lawyers are as ready as Americans to have recourse to “ the hunt 
for legal precedents ” in their search for the last word in juris- 
prudence. 

In the sphere of criminal law, and therefore in the related parts 
of industrial law, the French judicial authorities unquestionably 
act merely as interpreters. For in virtue of the principle of modern 
public law which sprang from the French revolution, nullum crimen 
nulla poena sine lege, judicial practice cannot create criminal law 
in the twofold sense that : (1) the courts cannot apply penalties 
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to actions not provided for by a law or regulation prescribing such 
penalty ; (2) in applying the provisions of the criminal law their 
methods of interpretation must be restrictive. 

Matters are otherwise, however, for private law. Even where 
it has been codified, the various sections of the Acts can be applied 
only with and through the interpretation given by the judiciary, 
an interpretation which may extend or limit their scope, strengthen 
or weaken their force, and sometimes even change them into some- 
thing quite different. The effects of judicial practice are more 
original in a branch of law such as labour law, in which codification 
is still incomplete and is more apparent than real. Subjects of 
capital importance, such as the line of demarcation between the 
right of free competition and freedom of association, between 
freedom of contract and freedom of work and of bargaining, the 
determination of the laws of industrial war and peace as constituted 
by the settlement of labour disputes, are governed almost exclusively 
by the law as made or defined by judges. This is so even where 
the judge is required or professes to base his decision on a written 
text. But all that he need do is to preface his judgment by the 
traditional formula “ with reference to (vu) section 1121 ”, “ with 
reference to section 1134”, “ with reference to section 1382 of 
the Civil Code ”. These are some of the most usual screens adopted, 
and it matters little whether there is any actual connection between 
the question raised and the text quoted. In many a case the refer- 
ence is a pure formality, and the judge has to find the reasons for 
his decision elsewhere. And before deciding to act on his own 
initiative or personal opinion, he looks for precedents in the de- 
cisions of the courts above him or of his own predecessors. 

Even in the presence of statutes, the judiciary takes a part 
in developing the law, and nowhere is its constructive power — 
sometimes too its destructive power — so marked as in the inter- 
pretation of labour laws. A sufficient instance of this is the decision 
of the Civil Chamber of the Court of Cassation of 11 December 
1911', which overthrew the fundamental principle of the Act of 
5 April 1910 on workmen’s and peasants’ pensions, the principle 
of compulsion, by making the application of the system in practice 
optional for the worker. 

In the sphere of labour law, therefore, the judiciary, side by 
side with the legislature, performs the same creative and construc- 





2 


1 Dalloz, 1912, I, 83. Cf. Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation, Sirey, 
1913, III, 49, and literature quoted by Pic : Législation industrielle, p. 1000, No. 1. 
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tive work in France and in England, and with much the same inten- 
sity ; though with this difference, that in England its mandate is 
officially conferred by the law, whereas in France it acts in spite 
of the absolute prohibition of the corresponding law. This difference 
in the starting-points of judicial practice in the two countries will 
be seen to have led to differences in the nature and working of 
the authority of the judiciary. 


Legislation : Acts and Regulations 


Officially the normal source of labour law is legislation in the 
widest sense of the word, taken as covering both actual statutes 
and the regulations which in some respects take their place. 

(a) The technical name of “Act” (loi) is reserved for the texts 
discussed and passed by the legislature (Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate) and promulgated by the Executive (President of the Repub- 
lic) under the conditions laid down in the Constitution of 1875. 
However active the output of labour laws may have been since 
the end of the nineteenth century, their effects are necessarily 
limited. The machinery of legislation takes so long to set in motion 
that it cannot always intervene in time in the settlement of the 
new problems arising out of industrial progress and change. Further, 
the legislature can only lay down general principles applying to 
the country as a whole. It must leave other authorities to deter- 
mine the detailed application to individual industries and districts 
of the standards it has formulated. Hence the special importance 
of regulations as a source of labour law. 

The form of “ regulations ” varies with their nature and the 
authorities issuing them. Of those which contribute to the making 
of labour law there are, first, the regulations issued by the Executive 
(the President of the Republic), which may be either ordinary 
decrees or public administrative regulations. The difference is 
that the latter are adopted on the recommendation of the Council 
of State; this recommendation, which is not binding on the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, is referred to in the decree by the use of 
the formula “the Council of State having been consulted ” (le 
Conseil d’Etat entendu). As a matter of fact, in most cases public 
administrative regulations are prepared and drafted by the Council 
of State. 

Secondly, there are the regulations of the administrative author- 
ities, which take the form of prefectorial and mayoral orders. 
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(6) The next point to consider is within what limits and on 
what grounds the various authorities. entitled to issue regulations 
exercise this power. 

In the case of the President of the Republic, his power derives 
from section 3 of the Constitution of 28 February 1875, which 
provides that “ the President of the Republic shall supervise and 
ensure the carrying into effect of the laws ”. But in administrative 
practice the literal meaning of this clause has long been exceeded. 
To-day the field open to the decrees of the head of the State may 
be defined by two rules : 

(1) The President of the Republic by the regulations issued 
in his name creates written law in matters not covered by existing 
legislation, whether this is intended to deal with a situation which 
the legislative authorities have not yet been able to consider (e.g. 
in the field of labour law, the Decrees of 10 August 1899 on 
conditions of employment under contracts made with the State, 
Departments, etc.), or with a matter which is traditionally left 
by the legislature to be dealt with wholly or in part by regulations 
issued by the head of the State (e.g. the police supervision of aliens 
in France is governed simultaneously by Acts, such as that of 8 Aug- 
ust 1893 on the stay of aliens in France and the protection of 
national labour, and by regulations, such as the Decrees of 18 Nov- 
ember 1920, 6 June 1922, and 25 October 1924 on the supervision, 
stay, and identity of aliens and particularly of alien workers in 
France). 

(2) The President of the Republic by the regulations issued 
in his name supplements statute laws by adapting them to particular 
circumstances and local conditions. He can do this on his own 
initiative, either by ordinary decrees or by public administrative 
regulations. In practice, however, in most cases, especially in 
the sphere of labour legislation, the head of the State exercises 
his power of issuing regulations on the invitation of the legislature. 
When the Chambers pass an Act they entrust to the President of 
the Republic the duty of completing it and providing for its detailed 
administration by the issue of public administrative regulations. 
It may be stated that all great labour reforms have followed and 
will follow this procedure. Its importance and the functions it 
assigns to Acts and regulations respectively in making labour law 
may be illustrated by the Act of 23 April 1919 on the Eight-Hour 
Day. After laying down the principle of the 8-hour day (section 6 
of Book II of the Labour Code), this Act provides (section 7, 
paragraph 1) that : 


a in 
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Public administrative regulations shall determine for any given 
trade, industry, commercial employment or class of occupation, for the 
whole of France or for a single district, the time limits, and. conditions 
under which the preceding sectioa shall Le applied... .. . 


The contribution of prefectoria]..and mayoral, orders .to the 
making of labour law is dependent on certain general provisions 
(especially those of the Act of 5 August 1884) under which mayors 
and prefects have the power to issue orders concerning “ public 
order, safety, and health’. A prefect may adopt regulations of 
this kind applying to all or some of the communes in his Depart- 
ment. If regulations are considered necessary for a single commune 
the prefect cannot act until the mayor has been duly asked to 
exercise his right of priority and without result. 

In the sphere of labour law the prefects sometimes receive direct 
instructions from the Executive to issue orders providing for the 
enforcement of the law in their Departments. Thus the provisions 
of the Labour Code on “ weekly rest and holidays ” (section 43a 
of Book II) provide that : 


If an agreement is concluded between the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in a given occupation and district on the conditions under 
which a weekly rest period shall be granted to the workers in one of 
the ways specified in the preceding sections, the prefect of the Depart- 
ment may, on the request of the organisations concerned, issue an order 
providing that the undertakings in the occupation or district shall be 
closed to the public during the whole day of such rest period. 


(c) The question whether there is any difference in kind be- 
tween Acts and regulations and between the different forms of regu- 
lations is still a matter oi controversy. But on one point — the 
only one which is here of importance — there is full agreement. 
All regulations, whatever their form and whatever the authority 
issuing them, are a source of private and administrative law, and 
therefore also of labour law, on the same terms as are Acts of the 
legislature. Consequently the form of their publication is governed 
by rules similar to those for the publication of Acts. Above all, 
the courts draw the same conclusions from the existence or contra- 
vention of regulations as from the existence or contravention of 
Acts. Thus a contravention of regulations may be followed by a 
sentence to pay damages! ; an appeal to the Court of Cassation 





1 For instance, cf. Cass. Req., 13 July 1897; Sirey, 1901, I, 519; Justice de 
Paix, Ivry-sur-Seine, 29 December 1908; Act of 30 March 1909. 
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may lie against the sentence! ; and the contravention may lead to 
the cancelling of an official contract. The necessity of observing 
such regulations may also constitute a case of force majeure exempt- 
ing from the. performance ;of a contractual obligation’. 

There are two points, however, on which the value of regulations 
as a source of written Jaw is less‘than that of an Act. Only an Act 
can impose taxes — a traditional principle recalled in the last 
section of the Finance Acts*. And only an Act can impose penalties. 
Reference should, however, be made to section 471 of the Penal 
Code, which fixes a penalty of a fine of from 1 to 5 francs inclusive 
for “ persons who contravene regulations lawfully adopted by the 
administrative authorities or who fail to comply with regulations 
or orders issued by the municipal authorities”. It is a firmly 
established practice of the courts to consider that this clause 
attaches a punitive sanction, in advance and in a general way, 
to all prefectorial and mayoral orders. But as it is explicitly limited 
to administrative regulations it is not considered to apply, in 
ordinary circumstances and without legislative intervention, to 
decrees issued by the head of the State‘. In the case of these decrees 
there must be an explicit provision in a special Act imposing a 
particular penalty, or referring to section 471 of the Penal Code, 
for contraventions of a specific decree of the President of the Repub- 
lic. In actual fact, all labour laws which provide for their admin- 
istration by means of presidential or prefectorial regulations fix 
in advance the penalties to be attached to these regulations. For 
instance, section 165 of Book II of the Labour Code fixes a fine 
of 5 to 100 francs for heads of undertakings who contravene public 
administrative regulations issued under the Eight-Hour Day Act. 


THe Errect or JupiciaAL PRACTICE ON LEGISLATION 


There are two distinct ways in which the tribunals can affect 
regulations, namely, by decisions as to their legal validity, and by 
interpretation. For Acts, only the second of these ways is available. 





: Instances are frequent. E.g. Cass., 22 April 1901] ; Sirey, 1901, 1, 336. Accord- 
ing to this principle, a charge drawn on the ground ofthe alleged illegality of admin- 
istrative regulations may be referred to the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Cassation. Cf. for instance, on the question of the weekly rest, Cass. Crim., 1 May 
1925 ; Gazette du Palais, 1925, II, 294. 

3 Cf. Council of State, 8 March 1901; Sirey, 1902, 111, 73. 

3 All direct and indirect contributions other than those authorised by the 
laws in force and by this Act ... are formally prohibited. 

‘ This practice was general during the war (1914-1918), when the Criminal 
Chamber of the Court of Cassation refused to attach punitive sanctions to decrees 
and orders for securing national supplies adopted without special legislative in- 
struction. Cass. Crim., 3 Nov. 1917; Sirey, 1917, I, 145. 
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Decisions as to the Legal Validity of Regulations 


In France, Acts properly so called must be respected by the 
judges on the sole ground of having been issued in the forms laid 
down by the Constitution, whatever their substance may be. In 
constitutional practice the courts cannot refuse to assist in enforcing 
an Act on the ground of its provisions being inconsistent with 
the higher principles of constitutional law. It is true that during 
the last few years certain students of French public law, such as 
Hauriou, Berthélémy, and especially Duguit, have tried to prove 
that it is one of the natural prerogatives of the judiciary to see 
that labour legislation is constitutionally correct, and that the 
judges could exercise this prerogative if they so wished. Since, 
however, in accordance with laws dating back to the revolutionary 
period, French courts of justice have considered for more than a 
century that any such encroachment by them on the freedom of 
action of the legislature is rigorously forbidden, the sincerest 
advocates of the introduction in France of judicial control, on 
American lines, of the constitutionality of legislation do not as 
a rule expect that this reform can be effected except by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. French constitutional practice is in 
agreement with English in proclaiming the supremacy of the 
legislature over the judiciary in the sphere of lawmaking. No 
doubt the courts can in fact temporarily paralyse the administration 
of statutes by force of legal interpretation, as they did in the case 
of the Act of 5 April 1910 on workers’ pensions ; but the legislature 
can always defeat resistance of this kind by explanatory or com- 
plementary Acts. If.lawgiver and judge disagree on a question 
of labour law policy, the former can always have the last word, 
if he wishes. 

But this is so only for Acts; and regulations, which are an 
inferior and subordinate source of law, are in quite a different 
position. In no case can regulations decide on matters already 
governed by an Act, nor can they exempt from general provisions 
established by law. For instance, regulations to which a punitive 
sanction attaches in virtue of section 471 of the Penal Code cannot 
adopt principles opposed to those of the Penal Code on attempted 
crime, criminal complicity, or criminal responsibility. Finally — 
and this point is of particular importance in the regulation of 
labour conditions — regulations cannot interfere with the 
individual rights which are considered to be the bases of French 
public law and are enshrined in constitutional texts such as the 
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“ Declaration of the rights of man and of the citizen” of 1789. 
Among the rights which cannot be touched by regulations — bearing 
a close resemblance to those in America which are protected by 
the judicial power of deciding whether legislation is constitu- 
tional or not — it is sufficient to recall those of individual liberty, 
the right of property, the equality of citizens, and the freedom 
of trade and of industry. 

It should be added that there are degrees in the power to issue 
regulations. An ordinary decree cannot modify what is already 
governed by public administrative regulations, and an adminis- 
trative order cannot deal with a point governed by an ordinary 
decree or regulations issued by the Executive. 

The sanction for these principles, which limit the creative power 
of regulations, will be found in the recognised power of the courts 
to decide as to their legal validity, a power which on one particular 
point is established by section 471 of the Penal Code authorising 
a punitive sanction only for “ lawfully adopted ” regulations. This 
obviously means that when the criminal courts are asked to guar- 
antee a prefectorial or municipal order by imposing the penalty 
provided by the Code, they have the right to examine whether 
the order is in accordance with the law or not. But it is now 
definitely recognised that courts of all descriptions may examine 
the validity of regulations, civil' as well as criminal courts, admin- 
istrative as well as judicial tribunals. Further, all regulations, 
even those which are most closely related to Acts and are usually 
adopted on the direct invitation of the legislature, namely, public 
administrative regulations, are subject to judicial control of their 
legal validity’. 

The next point to consider is the criteria which the courts apply 
to determine whether regulations are legal. In the first place, 
they must be issued by an authority which is competent to do so. 
In the second place, they must be in the form and satisfy the con- 
ditions laid down for the drafting and publication of regulations. 
Further, if they are issued in pursuance of an Act (e.g. public 
administrative regulations for carrying into effect a special Act, 





' Cf. Civ., 24 Oct. 1917 ; Dalloz, 1918, I, 5. Lyons Civil Court, 23 June 1909 ; 
Cazette du Palais, 1909, I], 448. 

* This principle was clearly formulated for the first time in the decisions of 
the Council of State of 6 December 1907 (Sirey, 1908, ITI, 1) and 26 December 
1908 (Sirey, 1911, ILI, 65: Dalloz, 1910, III, 73). Since then it has frequently 
been applied, particularly in connection with the legal validity of public adminis- 
trative regulations issued in pursuance of labour laws. Cf. for example Council 
of State, 8 Feb. 1924; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1926, p. 198. 
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orders adopted under laws governing in a general way the police 
powers of prefects and mayors) they must keep within the limits 
defined for them by the Act in question. Finally, even if they 
are clearly not contrary to the provisions of any special Act, they 
must not contravene the great constitutional principles governing 
and limiting the scope of regulations. 

With respect to this last condition it is necessary to recall one 
of the normal consequences of the principle that it is not for the 
courts to examine whether an Act is constitutional or not. Suppose 
that administrative regulations issued in pursuance of an Act 
are manifestly contrary to the principle of the freedom of trade 
and industry, which is held to be one of the fundamental principles 
of French public law. These regulations must nevertheless be 
considered legal if they merely govern the detailed administration 
of the restriction of freedom of trade and industry imposed by 
the Act under which they are issued. For the legislature may reduce 
or even suppress the freedom of trade or of industry without render- 
ing itself liable to censure by the courts. The essential result of 
legislative intervention in labour law may in fact be described 
as a gradual sapping of this principle, itself a fruit of revolutionary 
individualism!. 

Further, the nature of this control of the legal validity of regula- 
tions varies considerably according as |it is exercised by judicial 
or by administrative tribunals. 

The judicial tribunals must keep strictly to an examination 
of the criteria of validity enumerated above. It is not their business 
to determine the expediency, efficacy, or equity of administrative 
orders?. Consequently, they must enforce an inexpedient or unjust 
regulation if they recognise that it is legally valid*. If a court 





* It is particularly in connection with mayoral orders that this control of legal 
validity is needed as a brake on abuses of the issue of regulations, and it is in this 
field that the courts most frequently allege an attack on fundamental individual 
rights as a reason for not enforcing regulations. To take an example connected 
with labour law : the regulation of the work of hawkers, small traders, and agents 
working on the public highway. Among the decisions fixing the limits placed 
by the principles of the freedom of trade and industry on the powers of the adminis- 
trative authorities to issue regulations, the following may be cited : Cass., 23 June 
1908, Gazette du Palais, 1908, I1, 55 ; Council of State, 5 June 1908, Dalloz, 1910, 
III, 17 ; Cass., 13 Feb. 1909, Sirey, 1909, I, 529; Cass., 27 Feb. 1909, Gazette du 
Palais, 1909, I, 479 and Sirey, 1910, I, 401. 

* This principle is consistently observed ; cf. for instance Cass., 4 May 1923, 
Sirey, 1923, I, 396. 

_* This rule is all the more important in that a criminal court when dealing 
with regulations which it considers illegal or inexpedient may not suspend its 
decision while waiting for a decision of the Council of State as to their cancellation. 
Cf. Cass., 3 May 1912, Sirey, 1912, I, 420; 17 Jan. 1914, Sirey, 1914, I, 423 and 
Dalloz, 1914, I, 144. 
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considers that regulations which it is asked to enforce are illegal, 
this affirmation of opinion can have only an isolated and negative 
effect. The court cannot annul the illegal order, but can merely 
refuse in the particular case before it to enforce the regulations 
referred to it and the sanction attached to them. In particular, 
if a punitive sanction is attached to the regulations, all that a 
criminal court which considers them illegal can do is to discharge 
the accused. But this does not mean the annulment of the regula- 
tions themselves, and the next day the same court or a neigh- 
bouring court may have to deal with another prosecution against 
another person on a charge arising under the same regulations. 

On the other hand, when the Council of State as an adminis- 
trative tribunal is required to determine the legal validity of an 
administrative order in consequence of an appeal on the ground 
of excess of jurisdiction’, its investigations are not confined within 
the limits assigned to judicial tribunals. The Council of State 
examines not only the legality of the order in the strict sense ; 
it also determines whether in spite of its apparent legality it does 
not involve an abuse of powers, whether, in other words, by its 
class spirit or by its intrinsic injustice, its spirit and its results 
are not contrary to those intended by the Act when establishing 
the right to issue regulations. Further, when the Council of State 
recognises that regulations are illegal or involve an abuse of 
powers, it annuls them, its decision thus being both general and 
positive?. 

In view of the considerable importance of regulations as a 
source of labour law, it has been necessary to insist on the limits 
imposed on their authority by the double control of the judicial 
and the administrative tribunals. A further important reason for 
discussing this control is that suits for its exercise constitute one 
of the principal forms of activity of employers’ and workers’ 
trade organisations under that provision of the Act of 12 March 
1920 which recognises them as competent to institute legal proceed- 





1 It should be observed in this connection that when a labour law contains a 
special and formal provision under which public administrative regulations issued 
for its enforcement may be referred to the Council of State, it is the constant judicial 
practice to regard such a remedy, both in procedure and results, as a true action 
for excess of jurisdiction. This applies for instance to actions against prefectorial 
decrees on the weekly rest. Cf. Council of State, 26 March 1909, Sirey, 1911, III, 
118, Dalloz, 1910, III, 127. 

* An important effect of the general and absolute nature of this annulment 
is that regulations annulled by the Council of State cannot be used as a basis 
for prosecution and condemnation before a criminal court. Cf. Cass., 4 July 1908, 
Gazette du Palais, 1908, II, 154. 
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ings in any tribunal in respect of “ matters which directly or in- 
directly prejudice the collective interests of the tradethey represent”. 
Undoubtedly, this control gives the tribunals a powerful technical 
means of influencing the evolution of labour law, whether in a 
conservative or a progressive direction. It should be added finally 
that this French system of judicial verification of the legal validity 
of regulations has the disadvantage, owing to its dual form, of 
sometimes leading to a difference of opinion as to the validity 
of one and the same set of regulations between the judicial and 
the administrative tribunals, between the Court of Cassation and 
the Council of State. 


Judicial Interpretation of Acts 


The cases in which the total abstention of the legislature leaves 
a free field to the judiciary are less numerous in France than in 
England : but in return the French judiciary enjovs much greater 
freedom in the interpretation of legislation. In the English view 
of the functions of judicial interpretation, the courts are required 
to keep to the letter of the law and may not seek for the intentions 
of the legislature “ outside the four corners of the Act ” — to use 
an expression of Sir Henry Maine’s — and must interpret the law 
in accordance with the ordinary meaning of the words used. In 
France, on the contrary, the judge is required not to keep solely 
to the wording of his text, which is too often misleading, but to 
seek for the very spirit of the law so that this may prevail ; and 
in order that he may discover the real intention of the authors of 
the clause in question, he is expected, if need be, to examine the 
historical circumstances in which it came into being. The English 
judge may consider only what the legislature has said, even though 
he may be convinced that it has not said what it meant ; whereas 
the French judge must understand and apply what the legislature 
meant, even though the expression given to its thought may be 
clumsy, incomplete, or erroneous. 

The opposition between these two conceptions of interpretation 
may best be illustrated by the fundamental principle of English 
jurisprudence — so rightly placed in the foreground by Professor 
Gutteridge, and the real motives of which French jurists find it so 
hard to understand! — which prohibits the courts from taking into 
consideration parliamentary documents and debates as evidence 





_ * Cf. the communication of Mr. Lévy ULLMANN and the comments thereon 
in the Bulletin de la Société de législation comparée, XLVILI, pp. 83 et seq. 
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of the intentions of the authors of a legislative provision, and 
from using these to limit or extend the scope of the wording of 
the law. In France, on the contrary, consultation of the prelim- 
inary proceedings has long been the favourite instrument of judicial] 
interpretation, and it still is one of the most important. The 
process does not even stop short at quoting the more impersonal 
reports submitted in the name of committees, which, it may be 
remarked, are allowed in American judicial practice to temper the 
rigour of the traditional prohibition of English law'. The courts 
find their illumination ot the spirit of the law in the explanations 
given during the parliamentary debates and not only in those of 
the reports. The pursuit of this “ spirit of the Act ” through the 
often confused and contradictory mass of the preliminary work 
obviously allows a wide field for the initiative and discretion of the 
judge in selecting and interpreting his material. 

During the last few years abuses of this method of interpretation 
have unquestionably provoked some signs of reaction. But this 
reaction is rather in the direction of still more freedom ; in particu- 
lar, it favours the tendency to consider the text in point as living 
and growing with the whole of the legislation of which it is a part, 
as being subject to the influence of all the general tendencies of 
this legislation, and therefore to be construed in the light of the 
“ spirit of the law ” in general — and not that of the particular 
Act — as it is at the moment when the Act is to be applied, and 
not as it was when the Act was passed. 

The practical importance of the apparently absolute contrast 
between the French and Anglo-Saxon systems of judicial inter- 
pretation must not of course be exaggerated. In expert hands, 
literal interpretation may sometimes produce fairly substantial 
modifications of the Act as it came from the brain of the lawgiver. 
It must even be admitted that the French judiciary has never 
shown so much independence of the written law as that displayed 
by the American courts of justice in enforcing the Trust Acts’, 
or federal labour laws*. But such results were possible only in 
the United States and in the limited field of social legislation, 
because here interpretation was strengthened by the proximity 





1 Examples of such modifications of the English principle by the American 
courts may be found in the annotation in VIZ American Law Reports Annotated, 
607 ; the particulars given by Judge SaTerR in 287 Federal Reporter, 572; and 
LaMBERT and Brown : La lutte judiciaire du cqpital et du travail organisés aua 
Etats-Unis, p. 208, No. 3. 

* Cf. LAMBERT : Gouvernement des juges, pp. 130-166. 

® LAMBERT and Brown : op. cit., pp. 163-276. 
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and assistance of the judges’ power of deciding whether legislation 
is constitutional or not. 

In the particular field of labour law, where differences of policy 
between the legislature and the judiciary have always been most 
frequent and intense, the French interpretation of the law can 
no doubt hardly expect to reach the full freedom of movement 
enjoyed by American interpretation under the protection of this 
power of the judiciary. But it has freer scope than English inter- 
pretation. 

Judicial practice is thus of capital importance in labour law, 
perhaps more so than in any other branch of codified or partly 
codified law. It therefore becomes necessary to examine the 
various tribunals which take part in building up the system. 


TRIBUNALS ADMINISTERING INDUSTRIAL LAW 


The enforcement of labour laws involves two kinds of sanction. 
civil and administrative on the one hand and penal on the other. To 
these two kinds of sanction correspond two groups of judicia] author- 
ities, civil and administrative tribunals on the one hand and criminal! 
tribunals on the other. 


I. Civil and Administrative Tribunals 
(1) Civil Tribunals 


Some of the civil authorities which are competent to settle disputes 
between employers and employed are special tribunals created for 
particular occupations or trades ; others are the ordinary law courts, 
which have jurisdiction either as courts of first instance in the absence 
of special tribunals, or as courts of appeal. 

The disputes themselves may be divided into two distinct groups. 
The first consists of individual disputes between an employer and a work- 
er (or employee or apprentice) arising out of a contract of employment 
(or apprenticeship). It is always easy to find judges competent to settle 
disputes of this kind, the only question being whether to apply 
to the ordinary courts or to a special tribunal. 

The second group is composed of collective disputes consequent on 
a combination, strike, or lockout, in which the issue is between an 
employer and his workers or between organisations of employers and 
of workers. For the settlement of these disputes, which sometimes have 
important political and social effects, the ordinary courts are powerless, 
and resort must be had to preventive or conciliatory bodies, i.e. 
conciliation committees or arbitration councils. 


A. Individual Disputes 


(a) Probiviral Courts. 


_ The tribunals which take cognisance of individual disputes are 
m principle the probiviral courts (conseils de prud’hommes). These were 
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created in 1806, and their jurisdiction has been steadily extended by 
a series of recent laws, the most important being those of 27 March 
1907, 3 July 1919, and 24 December 1925, incorporated in Book IV 
of the Code of Labour and Social Welfare. 

The probiviral courts are special tribunals set up on a joint basis 
for the settlement, by conciliation if possible, and by authority if concili- 
ation fails, of all disputes pending either between employers and their 
workers or employees, or between employers or heads of workshops 
and apprentices. Whatever the amount in dispute, the probiviral 
courts are competent in all actions concerning the contract of employ- 
ment or apprenticeship between employers and workers, a 
or apprentices, in industry or commerce (manufacture, mining, whole 
sale trade, retail trade, transport, warehousing, etc.). Theatrical employees 
also come within the jurisdiction of the probiviral courts. It should be 
observed, however, that although commercial employees and agents 
have been within the jurisdiction of these courts since the Act of 1907, 
the plaintiff may if he prefers institute proceedings before a commercial 
court when the amount in dispute is over 2,000 francs. Further, the 
probiviral courts have no jurisdiction over state and municipal workers 
and employees, rural workers, and domestic servants. 

Differences between shipowners or fishermen-employers and seamen 
are within the jurisdiction of special maritime probiviral courts (prud’- 
hommes picheurs), the organisation of which varies according to whether 
the court is for an Atlantic or Mediterranean port. 

A probiviral court consists of an equal number of employers and 
workers (or employees), there being at least two of each!. The president 
and vice-president are elected annually by the members of each group, 
one being an employer and the other a worker or employee. These 
offices must be held alternately by a representative of each group. 

The chief function of the probiviral court is that of conciliation, 
and an attempt at conciliation must always precede the contentious 
procedure. Hence the court works through two committees (bureauz), 
a special or conciliation committee and a general or jugdment committee. 

The special committee consists of two members, one employer and 
one worker, who take it in turns to preside. It must sit at least once a 
week. 

The general committee consists of an equal number of employer and 
worker (or employee) members of the probiviral court, not less than two 
-of each, including the president or vice-president, who sit alternately. 
If the voting is equal the matter is referred at the earliest possible date 
to the same general committee under the chairmanship of the local 
justice of the peace or one of his deputies. 

The probiviral courts take final decisions, except on questions of 
competence, when the amount in dispute is not more than 600 francs. 
Above this figure an appeal lies to the civil court (Act of 24 December 
1925 ; section 80 of Book IV of the Labour Code). An appeal will lie 
to the Court of Cassation from decisions either of the probiviral court 
acting as a court of last instance, or of the civil court acting as a court 
-ui appeal, on the ground of incompetence, excess of jurisdiction, or 
contravention of the law. 





» For voting qualifications and conditions of eligibility see sections 5 and 6 of 
the Act of 27 March 1907. It should be observed that since 1907 women have 
the right to vote and are eligible. 
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(6) Other Tribunals. 


Justices of the Peace. In a district where there is no probiviral court 
the justice of the peace (juge de paix) has jurisdiction over disputes 
arising out of contracts of employment or apprenticeship. Where the 
amount in dispute exceeds 600 francs (Act of 1 January 1926), he decides 
only in the first instance, and an appeal lies to the civil court. 

Further, his jurisdiction replaces that of the probiviral court : (1) in 
disputes between masters and domestic servants or agricultural 
wage-earners, and between the state or the communes and their paid 
workers ; (2) in certain questions connected with industrial accidents 
(medical and pharmaceutical expenses, accidents involving mere tem- 

rary disablement and giving the right to half wages (Act of 9 Aprit 
1898)). 


Civil Courts and Commercial Courts. As already stated, the civil 
courts act as courts of appeal for decisions given in the first instance 
by a probiviral court or a justice of the peace in the conditions specified. 
They also have jurisdiction in disputes concerning : (1) the engagement 
of persons not deemed to be workers or domestic servants (clerks, 
secretaries, etc.), and of state or communal employees, provided that 
the action does not raise a question of the interpretation of an adminis- 
trative order ; (2) the enforcement of collective agreements between 
employers and trade unions; (3) annuities and pensions due to the 
victims of accidents resulting in death or permanent disablement, or 
to their dependants, etc. 

The jurisdiction of the commercial courts extends, as a temporary 
measure where commercial sections of the probiviral courts have not 
yet been organised, to actions arising out of the contract of employment 
between commercial employers and their employees. Even if there is 
a commercial section, the commercial courts may try any dispute between 
employers and employees in which the sum involved exceeds 2,000 francs. 
Finally, they have jurisdiction over cases of unfair competition between 
employers’ organisations'. 

If the amount at issue exceeds 1,500 francs, the court, whether 
civil or commercial, decides only in the first instance, and an appeal 
lies to the court of appeal of the district. Judgments rendered in the 
last instance, or the decisions of the court of appeal, may be taken to 
the Court of Cassation. 


Central Wage Committee. The French Act of 10 July 1915, based 
on the British Act of 20 October 1909 on Industrial Councils, introduced 
a legal minimum wage for women home workers in the clothing industry. 
The rates are calculated on a rather complicated system by depart- 
mental wage committees and are published in the Recueil des actes 
administratifs of the Department. During a period of three months 
after publication either the Government or any association or person 
concerned in the industry may lodge an appeal with the Central Com- 
mittee sitting at Paris at the Ministry of Labour. This is « joint com- 
mittee presided over by a judge (conseiller) of the Court of Cassation. 

Civil proceedings, whether taken by an individual or an association, 





' For instance, the dispute betwen the Association of Manufacturers of 
Champagne Wines and the Association of the Manufacturers of Sparkling Saumur 
Wines concerning the use of the trade mark ‘“‘ Champagae ”’ 
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on the ground of the non-payment of a duly approved wage rate, to 
the prejudice of a woman worker, are within the jurisdiction of the 
probiviral court, or, in the absence of such a court in the district, of 


the justice of the peace. 
B. Collective Disputes 


(a) Conciliation Committees and Arbitration Councils. 


The object of the Act of 27 December 1892 on conciliation and arbi- 
tration was not to confer new rights on the parties, for the power of 
recourse to arbitration is a basic right, the legitimacy of which cannot 
be disputed. The innovation in the Act of 1892 was therefore not that 
it decided that collective disputes between employers and workers may 
be settled by arbitration, but that it offered them a ready-made organi- 
sation, every part of which is intended to encourage the substitution, 
whenever possible, of rational and peaceful methods for strikes or 
brute force. 

There are three main features of this official organisation for pro- 
moting social peace : 

(1) The organisation is general, and capable of being adapted to all 
collective disputes concerning conditions of employment between 
employers and wage earners in industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
Thus the scope of the Act of 1892 coincides with that of the Act of 1884 
on trade associations. : 

(2} It provides a standard, defining the procedure to be followed 
in each particular case for setting up the conciliation committee, or, if 
this cannot be done, of the arbitration council, which is to settle the 
dispute, but it does not create a permanent authority. 

(3) The new organisation is essentially optional. There is never 
any obligation on the parties in dispute, as in certain other countries 
(eg. Australia and New Zealand), to have recourse to the Jegal pro- 
cedure. 


Conciliation Committees. If there is no strike, proceedings may be 
initiated only by one of the parties concerned, i.e. employers on the one 
hand and workers or employees on the other. The method of electing 
the delegates is left to the discretion of those concerned, but their number 
may not exceed five. 

If a strike has been declared, the justice of the peace is empowered 
by section 10 of the Act to initiate conciliation proceedings. 

As soon as both parties have accepted the proposal for conciliation 
submitted to the justice of the peace by either of them, or, in the event 
of a strike, addressed to them both by the justice of the peace, the 
committee is virtually constituted and the justice of the peace must 
immediately call a meeting. The meetings are held in his presence and 
he must be prepared to act as chairman at the request of the committee. 
It is important to see clearly what his functions are. He is neither a 
judge nor an ex officio chairman with a casting vote. He is simply an 
assessor, required to render assistance and, if requested, to preside, but 
even then he has no power to vote. A conciliation committee, in fact, 
can inno respect be considered as a court of justice, noreven as a delib- 
erating assembly in which the majority impose their decisions on the 
minority. The exchange of views is not followed by a final vote, and 
can lead only to one of two results : either the unanimous agreement 
of the delegates, or lack of agreement. If they agree, the terms of the 
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ment are recorded ina report drawn up by the justice of the peace 
and signed by all the delegates. This report constitutes a collective 
labour agreement, the binding force of which is defined in detail in the 
Act of 25 March 1919 incorporated in the Labour Code. In the opposite 
case, the justice of the peace draws up a report of the failure of the 
proceedings. 


Arbitration Councils. If no agreement is reached, the justice of the 
peace invites the parties to designate one or more arbitrators each (in 
equal numbers), or a common arbitrator. Arbitration, like conciliation 
proceedings, is purely optional, and the parties are therefore entirely 
free to decline this invitation. This refusal is publicly posted up. 

Unlike the delegates on the conciliation committees, arbitrators 
need not be selected from among the parties concerned. The only limi- 
tation on the freedom of choice of the parties is the stipulation in sec- 
tion 14 of the Act that the arbitrators — seeing that they will have to 
exercise true judicial functions — must be French citizens ; it follows 
that women, who may be members of conciliation committees, may 
not be selected as arbitrators. 

If the arbitrators cannot agree, they may choose a referee (arbitre 
départiteur). If they fail to agree both on the settlement of the dispute 
and on the choice of the referee, they must make a statement to that 
effect in writing, and the referee is then appointed by the president of 
the civil court. 

When the arbitration award has been drawn up and signed by the 
arbitrators, it is transmitted to the justice of the peace and deposited 
with the clerk of the court. The preservation and authenticity of these 
decisions being thus secured, they constitute a sort of charter of usage, 
to which the competent courts must refer in settling individual disputes. 
For an arbitration award accepted by both parties has all the charac- 
teristics of a collective agreement and is therefore legally binding. 

The difficulty is to obtain the approval of both parties, which is 
needed to convert the arbitration award into a collective agreement, 
for no coercive sanction is attached to the decisions of the councils. 
For the same reasons as made Parliament reject the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration (namely, the illusory nature of an enforced decision 
directed against the workers), it was thought impossible to make the 
decisions of the councils enforceable by civil proceedings, or to attach 
punitive sanctions to contraventions of the awards. 


(b) The Permanent Arbitration Council for Shipping. 


While the 1892 Act made no provision for a permanent council, the 
Act of 22 July 1909, on the contrary, set up a permanent arbitration 
council to settle collective disputes between shipping companies and 
their crews. This council consists of an equal number of representatives 
of shipowners and of seamen, together with two judges outside the 
industry (magistrates or professors of law). Its awards are in no respect 
binding, but the fact that it is permanent confers on it real authority. 
Its work is governed by a recent decree of 25 December 1925, replacing 
that of 19 June 1910. 


(2) Administrative Tribunals 


In a general way, the work of supervising and controlling the enforce- 
ment of the various administrative regulations which govern economic 
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activity is in the hands of the administrative authorities (prefectural 
councils and the Council of State). y 

To take a few examples : the administrative tribunals have cogni- 
sance of the many disputes arising out of the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of public contracts between the state or the municipalities and the 
companies holding concessions for public services (water, gas, electricity, 
motive power, transport) ; disputes concerning orders granting permits 
for dangerous, unpleasant, or unhealthy establishments, or granting 
exemption from the Weekly Rest Acts ; disputes relating to the pay- 
ment of werkmen’s and peasants’ pensions, the payment of relief, etc. 

In principle, the case is first brought before the prefectural council, 
and on appeal before the Council of State. Nevertheless, the Council 
of State may take cognisance immediately of an appeal from a prefec- 
torial or municipal decree for excess of jurisdiction. 

Disputes as to competence between a judicial and an administrative 
tribunal are settled by a disputes tribunal (tribunal des conflits), consist- 
ing of an equal number of representatives of the Court of Cassation 
and of the Council of State, which settles this point and refers the parties 
to the competent tribunal. 


Pensions Courts. 


Under the War Pensions Act of 31 March 1919, amended by the 
Acts of 30 April 1920 and 1 April 1923, all disputes arising out of the 
administration of these Acts are dealt with in the first instance by the 
departmental pensions court for the place of residence of the person 
concerned, and on appeal by the regional pensions court. These courts 


consist of magistrates and high administrative officials, doctors, and 
pensioners selected by lot. Appeals lie to the Council of State only for 
excess or abuse of jurisdiction, formal defects, or contraventions of the 
Act. 


II. Oriminal Courts. 


The criminal courts whose judgments serve as precedents for the 
formation of labour law are of three kinds : (1) the correctional police 
courts of the first degree (tribunal correctionel) and of the second degree 
(the correctional appeal chambers of the court of appeal) ; (2) the ordinary 
police courts (tribunal de simple police) ; (3) the Criminal Chamber of 
the Court of Cassation. 

A correctional court consists either of a civil court of first instance, 
i.e. the district (arrondissement) court, trying criminal cases, on the 
principle of the unity of the two jurisdictions — the same tribunals, 
consisting of the same judges, trying both civil and criminal cases — 
or, where the district court consists of several chambers, of the correc- 
tional chamber of the court of first instance. The correctional court 
tries misdemeanours (délits), i.e. offences punishable by ‘‘ correctional” 
penalties, of which there are two : imprisonment (emprisonnement 
correctionnel) if fixed by the law at six days to five years inclusive, and 
fine (amende correctionnelle) if fixed by the law at 16 francs or more. 
It tries such cases in the first instance, that is to say, all the parties to 
the case have the right to appeal from its decisions to a second and 
higher judicial authority, the court of appeal, one chamber of which, 
the correctional appeal chamber, has the special function of examining 
appeals from the judgments of the correctional courts. 

An ordinary police court is constituted in each canton by the justice 
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of the peace, who tries criminal cases in sittings or parts of sittings 
distinct from those in which he tries civil cases. In large towns there is 
only one ordinary police court, composed of the justices of the peace 
of the different cantons. In Paris and Lyons the justices of the peace 
composing the ordinary police courts specialise in criminal cases and 
never try civil cases. These courts try petty offences (contraventions), 
that is to say, offences punishable by a ‘‘ police’’ penalty, which is 
either imprisonment (emprisonnement de police) if fixed by the law at 
1 to 5 days inclusive, or fine (amende de police) if fixed by the law at 
| to 15 francs inclusive. In principle the ordinary police courts decide 
in both the first and the last instance, in this sense that from most of 
their decisions no appeal is allowed. Nevertheless, the accused have a 
personal right, not attaching to the prosecuting parties, and therefore 
not to the public prosecutor in an ordinary police court, nor to collec- 
tive or individual civil plaintiffs, to appeal from judgments of ordinary 
police courts sentencing them either to a term of imprisonment what- 
ever its length, or to a fine or payment of compensation to the civil 
plaintiffs (damages, restitution, etc.) exceeding 5 francs (section 172 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure). Such an appeal lies to the correctional 
court for the district in which the police court rendering the judgment- 
in question is situated. 

An appeal on a point of law to the Court of Cassation (pourvoi en 
cassation) lies against decisions taken in the last instance, i.e. where 
proceedings by way of ordinary appeal are not allowed, or where an 
appeal from the decision has already been brought. In accordance with 
this general formula, this right of appeal exists in the case of judgments 
of the ordinary police courts against which there is no appeal ; judgments 
of the correctional courts in ordinary police cases heard on an appeal 
against the sentence of an ordinary police court from which appeal is 
allowed under section 172 of the Code of Criminal Procedure ; finally, 
decisions of the courts of appeal on appeals against judgments rendered 
in correctional cases by the correctional courts. An appeal to the Court 
of Cassation is in principle open to any of the parties to the case : the 
public prosecutor, the civil plaintiffs, and the accused. Only questions 
of law may be submitted to the Court of Cassation ; that is to say, this 
tribunal must consider the findings of the lower courts (ordinary police 
courts, correctional courts, courts of appeal) on questions of fact as not 
open to question, and must examine only whether the decision submitted 
to it has correctly applied the law to these facts. 

There are two main types of appeal to the Court of Cassation. An 
appeal in the interest of the parties may be brought against a decision 
which has not yet received the authority of final judgment ; it may 
affect the legal situation of the various parties to the case as determined 
by the decision in question. Appeals on the order of the Minister of 
Justice and in the interest of the law are brought, as is clearly shown 
by the name of the second, in the interests of sound procedure, in order 
to enable the Court of Cassation to censure any decisions of the lower 
tribunals which are contrary to the law, and so to reach uniformity of 
practice in the interpretation of criminal law. In principle, these appeals 
cannot alter the legal situation in which the private parties, i.e. the 
civil plaintiffs and the accused, are placed by the judgment or order 
submitted to the Court of Cassation, at least not ina manner unfavour- 
able to their interests. 

Appeals against decisions in criminal cases are submitted to the 
Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation, the Chamber of Petitions 
(Chambre des requétes) having no jurisdiction in criminal cases. Nor- 
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mally, its decision takes the form either of dismissing the appeal (arrét 
de rejet), or of quashing the decision appealed against (arrét de cassation). 
In principle, if the decision is quashed, the case is referred back to a 
tribunal of the same order as that which gave the original judgment ; 
for instance, if the judgment of an ordinary police court is quashed, 
the case is referred back to another ordinary police court for a new trial. 
This tribunal must re-examine the whole case both on the law and on 
the facts, and it is not bound to conform to the decision of the Criminal 
Chamber. If, however, its judgment coincides with the quashed judg- 
ment of the first tribunal, this indicates a difference of opinion on a 
question of Jaw between the tribunal to which the case is referred back 
and the Court of Cassation ; and in a question of law the opinion of the 
Court of Cassation must ultimately prevail. In order to secure this 
supremacy of the Court of Cassation, the Act of 1 April 1837 lays down 
that if in such circumstances a new appeal is brought against the decision 
of the court to which the case has been referred back, the latter decision 
being contrary to the view of the Criminal Chamber, the Court of 
Cassation shall decide in a. joint sitting of all its chambers (‘‘ toutes ses 
chambres réunies ’*). The tribunal in question must accept the decision 
of the Joint Chambers, being bound ‘‘ te comply with the decision of 
the Court of Cassation en the point of law judged by that Court ”’. 


Tue Avruority oF JupictAL DEcIsions 


The practical consequences of the difference between the views 
of official French and English jurisprudence on the relative value 
of the sources of law become most apparent in the matter of the 
authority given to judicial decisions. This authority exists in both 
countries and in large measure, but while to the English jurist 
this is a normal and regular phenomenon, for the French it should 
not exist, and its operation is therefore contraband. 

Thus in English judicial theory and practice equal attention 
is paid to the machinery of Common Law and to that of S.atute 
Law. and detailed rules have grown up for the working of both ; 
but in French theory and practice there has been no occasion to 
specify the conditions under and the extent to which judicial 
precedents may acquire authority, since according to the consti- 
tutional theory or fiction they have no competence to acquire 
such an authority in any form or any degree. In England, therefore, 
when a judicial precedent satisfies certain requirements, it con- 
stitutes an authentic part of the ‘Common Law ”’, and has legal 
authority, being binding on all judges in the future. In France 
a judicial decision, however high the court from which it issues, 
and however carefully considered it may be, can never, according 
to the constitutional theory or fiction, claim the slightest legal 
authority ontside the concrete case to which it applies. It is true 
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that France has her ‘“ decisions of principle ’’, which define, and 
therefore make, the law as effectively as do the English “ leading 
cases”; but this is a sociological phenomenon which official 
jurisprudence ignores because it considers it undesirable and illegit- 
imate. The authority of the French precedent, however powerful 
it may become in reality, can therefore never be more than a 
de facto authority. 

This leads to three important results - 

(1) As regards the tribunals which co-operate in interpreting the 
law. In France there is no room for the distinction, recognised in 
England and emphasised by Professor Gutteridge, between the 
higher courts, whose opinions go to constitute judge-made law, 
and the lower courts, which are powerless to create binding pre- 
cedents. As all the courts without exception are officially refused 
the power to take decisions which shall be legally binding, their 
only means of acquiring this power is by usurpation, and all the 
courts can share in this usurpation to the extent of their ability. 
The decisions of humble justices of the peace and modest courts 
of first instance have the honour of being included in the great 
collections of judicial decisions, and of being quoted in court. 
And it has already been observed that the awards of mere probiviral 
courts are not without influence on the ultimate tendencies of 
general judicial practice in labour law. Obviously this influence 
will vary with the position in the judicial hierarchy of the tribunal 
taking the decision which is invoked as a precedent. But it is not 
possible, as in England, to determine uniformly for each class of 
tribunal the scope and the force of its sentences, since its authority 
exists solely de facto, and all de facto authority necessarily varies 
with the circumstances. 

(2) As regards the determination of the materials which are to 
constitute legal precedents. In England the recognition that judicial 
practice is a fundamental source of law has led to the definition 
of the factors concerned in its production. English jurisprudence 
adopts a fundamental criterion : the distinction between the legal 
decisions taken by a judge in settlement of a point of law raised 
by the parties and argued by counsel --- judicial dicta — which 
alone have legal authority, and the views and arguments put 
forward as collateral or incidental to the decision on this point 
of law — obiter dicta —- which have only theoretical or persuasive 
value. French jurists adopt quite a different criterion, which is 
purely mechanical or formal, to determine the parts of the judg- 
ment which may claim de facto authority as a precedent. They 
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consider that this authority attaches only to the considerations 
(attendus) on which the decision is based and which determine the 
meaning or scope of the texts referred to in the actual decision 
(dispositif), but that it attaches to all of these without distinction. 

In order to bring out the difference between the two criteria, 
we may take the example used above to show the instability of 
the relations between labour law and civil law, namely, the decision 
of the Court of Cassation of 15 July 1924!, the effect of which is 
to free wages from liability to deductions for compensation in 
cases other than those specified in sections 50 and 51 of Book I 
of the Labour Code. Under the English touchstone the initial 
‘‘ consideration ’’, which was the retorming element in the decision, 
would have only the value of a purely theoretical affirmation. For 
the Court was not directly required in the course of the trial to do 
more than decide on the application of the plea of non adimpleti 
contractus, and in no way to decide on a point of law belonging 
properly to the theory of compensation. It was only to justify. 
by a sort of a fortiori argument, the dismissal in the particular 
case of the plea of non adimpleti contractus that the Court put for- 
ward a new and somewhat revolutionary opinion on the interpre- 
tation to be given to section 51 of Book I of the Labour Code. 
But in the actual decision it explicitly referred to this section — 
because the parties had already done so — and in fact to this section 
only. Thus according to the French criterion the part of the judg- 
ment in which this interpretation is formulated undoubtedly 
possesses all the features needed to give it the full de facto authority 
of a precedent. 

Yet doubts were expressed above on the chances of the final 
establishment of the practice indicated by this decision. These 
doubts were provoked by a judgment of the Seine Court of 24 Octo- 
ber 1925, which admitted that employers’ claims might be deducted 
from the workers’ wages in cases where this compensation was 
explicitly rejected by the decision of 15 July 1924, and which 
considered that the practice previous to that decision still held 
good. The attitude of the Court may perhaps be explained by 
ignorance of the change of opinion in the Civil Chamber, as the 
text of that decision had not yet been published in any of the great 
collections. But it may also be due to lack of faith in the permanence 
of the new tendency. 








1 Sirey, 1925, I, 125. 
2 Gazette du Palais, 1926, I, 44. 
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This brings us to a last consequence of the absence of legal 
affirmation of the authority of judicial opinions. 

(3) As regards the conditions under which judicial precedents 
are established and abrogated. 

In France a judicial precedent does not ipso jure bind either 
the tribunal which established it or the lower courts. The Court 
of Cassation itself, unlike the House of Lords, retains the right 
to go back on its own decisions. It does not believe, like the English 
Supreme Court, that the settlement reached by a first decision 
has become so definitely an integral part of national law that it 
can only be annulled by parliamentary intervention. Legally, 
the point of law settled by its decision is finally settled only for 
the particular case in which the decision was taken. It cannot make 
a fixed and uniform regulation on the point for the future, like 
an English ruling, without contravening the provisions of section 5 
of the Civil Code, which forbids it to ‘‘ pronounce by way of general 
regulations ’’. It therefore can, and sometimes does, go back on 
its own decisions. Nor are the lower courts bound, as in England, 
to comply with the judicial opinions formulated by the higher courts. 
The courts of appeal may oppose a doctrine proclaimed by the 
Court of Cassation, and this opposition has sometimes led to a 
change of opinion on the part of the higher court. 

The practice of the courts does not become a trues ource of law 
until it is definitely fixed, and as a rule it becomes fixed only by 
the repetition of precedents which are in agreement on a single 
point. It becomes part of the law by force and under cover oi judi- 
cial custom, which can be formed only by the combination of an 
element of fact, namely, existing judicial precedents, and an 
intellectual factor, the opinio necessitatis. This latter, in the present 
working of French law, is the belief on the part of the judges who 
create the precedent that the settlement determined by this 
precedent is the only one legally correct, and that they are bound by 
respect for the law to keep to it. It is the belief among subordinate 
judges that the practice of the higher courts is so firmly estab- 
lished that, if they refuse to follow it, they condemn themselves to 
the revision or quashing of their decisions. 

The very fact that in France the authority of legal precedents 
is only a de facto authority means that it is more difficult to estab- 
lish than in England. Moreover, it is less stable. In France there 
is no need for the intervention of a higher court to reverse the 
practice established by a lower court, for any court of justice may 


spontaneously reverse its own practice and substitute another. 
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The birth and disappearance of judicial rulings cannot be dated 
with the same precision as in England, because in most cases they 
are only the progressive outcome of a train of decisions. It is only 
after the event that the ‘‘ decision of principle ” can be distinguished 
in the series, the decision, namely, which leads to the creating or 
fixing of a judicial precedent. 


CONCLUSION 


Legislation in France, as everywhere else, is one of the chief 
factors in the evolution of labour law. It is the instrument by 
means of which the boldest reforms are brought about, but it is 
far from being the only source of this branch of French law. Its 
particular rival is judicial practice, which not only settles indepen- 
dently the many matters not yet dealt with by the legislature, 
but also has important effects on the practical working of statute 
law. While the constitutionality of the higher form of legislation, 
the Act properly so called, is not liable to that judicial scrutiny 
which in the United States so often holds up the administration 
of labour law, this is not so for the lower form, or regulations. 
The legal validity of these may be subjected to the scrutiny of the 
courts ; even their expediency may be questioned in consequence 
of an appeal on the ground of excess of jurisdiction. Further, 
when they come to be applied in practice, both Acts and regulations 
bear the aspect given them by a judicial interpretation which admits 
of a large measure of initiative and creative activity. The various 
tribunals form a kind of melting-pot in which are fused and blended 
all the materials derived from other sources of law. They therefore 
offer the most favourable field for observing the actual working 
of labour law to-day. But owing to the very conditions under 
which the body of judicial precedent is formed, lives, and dies, 
its constituent elements are scattered in a number of voluminous 
collections of judicial decisions. 





Overproduction and Underconsumption : 
| A Remedy 


by 
P. W. Martin 


The anomaly involved in the parallel existence of producers unable 
to dispose of their goods and consumers suffering for lack of those 
same goods has rarely been so marked as in the years following the 
war, although it is at least as old as the present industrial system, and 
it may fairly be considered one of the most acute economic problems 
of the day. An increasing volume of research has been devoted to 
seeking the fundamental defect in the economic system which causes 
this state of things. Mr.P.W. Martin, who is the author of two 
books on this subject’, here puts forward a new analysis of the basic 
reason for the shortage of markets from which the industrial world 
intermittently suffers, and presents a remedy based on this analysis. 
In view of the far-reaching social consequences which would follow 


if, as is here claimed, markets could be made permanently adequate, 
the editors of the Review, while reserving their judgment in 
the matter, present this article to their readers as an independent 
contribution to the subject. 


BILITY to make gocds but inability to find markets for them 

is one of the outstanding characteristics of modern industry. 
Machinery, power, and methods of mass production have 
rendered it possible to produce in quantities immensely greates 
than ever before. The difficulty is to sell these goods once they 
are made. Statistical record shows that every industrial country 
from the time it becomes industrialised suffers from a recurrent 
scarcity of markets ; which scarcity of markets in turn gives rise 
to scarcity of employment, restriction of production, a reduced 
standard of living, and, sooner or later, international complica- 
tions growing out of the world-wide struggle to find outlets for 





* P. W. Martin : The Flaw in the Price System; London, P.S. King, 1924 ; 
109 pp. The Limited Market ; London, Allen and Unwin, 1926; 123 pp. 

In the United States the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research would 
appear to be following a substantially similar line of research. Cf. W. T. Foster 
and W. Carcuines : Profits; New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925 ; 465 pp. 
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trade. What is causing this lack of markets, and how, if at all, 
it can be remedied, has long been and still is the major economic and 
social problem of industrial civilisation. 

At first sight this shortage of markets, although sufficiently 
notorious, hardly seems to be of such importance as to merit the 
designation given to it here. Inadequacy of production is usually 
looked upon as a far more serious obstacle to social progress than 
any inadequacy of markets. This, in a way, is true ; but neverthe- 
less the fundamental fault lies not with production but with 
marketing. Business firms do not go bankrupt because they have 
nothing to dispose of, but because they can find no one to buy the 
huge stocks they have on hand. Workers do not become unem- 
ployed because machinery to work with or raw materials to work 
on are lacking, but because there is no sale for the goods they can 
make. Men and women do not go short because there are no goods 
to be had, but because they have not the wherewithal to buy them. 
Production, it is true, is inadequate ; but the reason why it is in- 
adequate is not so much fromany inability to produce as inability 
to find markets for the goods once they are produced. 

The main facts of this recurrent scarcity of markets from which 
the whole industrial world suffers are sufficiently well known. 
Every few years, usually following close upon a period of commer- 
cial prosperity, the sources of buying power seem to dry up, the 
volume of trade shrinks, production is cut down, men are thrown 
out of work, wages are reduced, and the country in question passes 
through a phase of *‘ business depression”. After a while trade 
revives, but only to pass once more through a similar cycle, charac- 
terised by the same unaccountable lack of demand. These cycles 
vary in length, in severity and, naturally, in the accompanying 
phenomena, but their essential nature is always the same — failure 
of consumption to keep pace with production. 

How serious and how widespread these general shortages of markets 
are has been strikingly demonstrated by recent research. Business 
records for the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
covering the years 1890-1911, a period of peace and relative pros- 
perity, disclose that, on the average, only one year in four could be 
counted as really prosperous, while two years in four were definitely 
bad from the point of view of trade'. These periods of depression, 
quite apart from the misery and social dissensions to which they 
give rise, are times of great economic loss. A careful survey made 





' Cf. Wesley C. Mrrcwect : Business Cycles, pp. 44-86. 
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by the National Bureau of Economic Research shows that in the 
United States “‘ the worst years run something like 15-20 per cent. 
behind the best and something like 8-12 per cent. behind the moder- 
ately good years *'. Nor is such loss confined to large countries 
or to recent times. Analysis of trade statistics reveals that these 
recurrent depressions have been occurring for nearly two centuries 
in the Netherlands, Great Britain, and France ; for at least a century 
in the United States ; for shorter periods in Austria, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the Scandinavian countries ; while within recent years 
they have made their appearance in Canada, Australia, South 
America, Russia, British India, and Japan*. In short, wherever 
and whenever modern methods of production have been introduced, 
the increased capacity to produce thus made available has been to 
a great extent nullified by the recurrent shortage of markets that 
has invariably followed. 

Faced with these facts, the query naturally arises : can markets 
be made adequate, or are they, like the weather, something entirely 
out of human control ? In considering this question one obvious 
but highly important point stands out. Twofactors must be pres- 
ent to make a market for goods — there must be someone wishing 
to buy these goods, and this someone must have the requisite 
buying power. Over the first factor there is no difficulty — there 

“are always would-be consumers. In a poverty-stricken world 
such as ours the general lack of markets cannot possibly be set 
dewn to any general lack of need. What patently is lacking is the 
necessary buying power without which need is impotent. What 
is causing this shortage of buying power and by what means buying 
power can be reinforced are the questions to which answers are 
required. 

Incidentally, it may not be out of place to remark that it is 
perfectly reasonable to expect that satisfactory answers to these 
questions should be forthcoming. At bottom, the mechanism of 
exchange is nothing else than a mechanism, and, like any other 
mechanism, is capable of being rendered more efficient. At present, 
as the record shows, it is notoriously imperfect. That production 
should be held up, as it is continually held up, not by any inability 
to produce but by inability to buy and sell, is a palpable absurdity, 
and as such a standing challenge to human ingenuity to set it right. 





' NationaL Bureau or Economic Researcu : Business Cycles and Unemploy- 
ment, pp. 39-40. 
Jeet. pp. 5-6. 
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It requires no extravagant flight of fancy indeed to perceive that 
there is here the possibility of a discovery analogous to and fully 
as important as any of the great mechanical inventions of the past 
two centuries — the modernising, in fact, of the machinery of 
buying and selling. If markets could be made to keep pace with 
productive capacity so that henceforward the limiting factor in 
production was no longer ability to sell but ability to produce, the 
advance in material prosperity—to name only one of the conse- 
quences of the provision of adequate markets—would be such as 
no previous age has witnessed. In view of the great social signifi- 
cance implicit in such a change, the following brief and, as far 
as possible, non-technical account of the cause and remedy of the 
shortage of markets may perhaps be of more'than usual interest. 


THE SHORTAGE OF Buyinc POWER 


To detect the flaw in the mechanism of exchange responsible 
for the shortage of buying power it is necessary to take, as it were, 
a mental bird’s-eye view of the machinery of production and sale. 
This machinery consists essentially of a double exchange continually 
going on between industry on the one hand and the community 
on the other. Industry pays to the community wages and 
dividends. In return the community renders to industry services 
of labour and capital. By means of this first exchange the com- 
munity obtains its buying power and industry gets goods made'. 
The second exchange takes place when the community uses the 
buying power thus earned to purchase from industry the goods 
thus made. 

Looking at this mechanism, as it were in vacuo, it is possible 
to lay down the conditions which must be fulfilled if markets are 
to be adequate. In the first place it is evident that, if all that is 
made is to be bought, the community must use the whole of its 
buying power in one way or another to buy goods. For industry, 
in order to cover expenses, must charge into the prices of goods 
all that it has paid away as wages and dividends ; and since these 
wages and dividends make up the community’s buying power 
it follows that, if all these goods are to find a market, the whole 





1 The term “ goods ”’ is used to include every type of finished goods, whether 
consumers’ goods, producers’ goods, or * finished ”’ services, i.e. those furnished 
directly to the community. 
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of the community’s buying power will be required for that purpose. 
In the second place, it is equally evident that industry must not 
charge more for its goods than it has paid away as wages and divi- 
dends in the making of these goods ; for if it does, the community's 
buying power (which consists of these wages and dividends) will 
not be sufficient to pay the prices thus swollen. 

In actual fact neither of these conditions is fulfilled. Under 
certain circumstances the community does not use the whole of 
its buying power to pay for goods ; and industry frequently charges 
more for -goods than it pays away in wages and dividends in the 
making of these goods. An imaginary, and necessarily artificial, 
example! will serve to illustrate how this occurs. 

Suppose we take an isolated community in which the whole 
of the productive resources of the country in question are owned 
and run by a completely prescient and efficient limited company. 
This company puts £1,000,000 worth of goods on the market every 
year, paying its workers £750,000 in wages and its capitalists £250,000 
in dividends. So long as the workers and capitalists (between them 
making up the community) use their income thus derived entirely 
to buy goods there will obviously be effective demand for all that 
is put up for sale. 

Owing to growth of population the limited company considers 
it advisable to add to its business, and for this purpose decides to: 
increase its liquid capital by £100,000 in order to take on new 
workers. It gets this £100,000 by borrowing £50,000 direct from 
the workers of the community and by keeping back £50,000 of the 
profit it has made, instead of distributing this profit as dividends. 
That year, therefore, it puts the usual quantity of goods upon the 
market, for which, in order to cover the total costs of production 
(wages plus profits), it must obtain £1,000,000. But the workers, 
owing to the £50,000 lent to increase the liquid capital of industry, 
have only £700,000 with which to purchase goods, and the capital- 
ists, owing to the £50,000' undistributed profits having been allo- 
cated to liquid capital, have only £200,000 for that purpose. Ac- 
cordingly to buy £1,000,000 worth of goods there is only £700,000 
plus £200,000 = £900,000 buying power available. As a conse- 
quence £100,000 worth of goods are left without a buyer — at 
least for the moment. 

There still remains to be considered, however, the £100,000 
«ditional liquid capital in the hands of the limited company, the 





* Adapted from The Limited Market, Chapter I. 
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abstraction of which has given rise to this shortage of buying 
power. The company uses this £100,000 to pay the new workers 
it is taking on. They make goods which, to cover the bare wage 
cost of production, must fetch £100,000. There are therefore two 
batches of goods, each value £100,000, upon the market for sale —the 
£100,000 worth of goods left unsold owing to the additions to liquid 
capital and the. £100,000 worth of goods made by the new workers. 
Against this is the £100,000 buying power in the hands of the new 
workers. Now this £100,000 buying power can be considered as 
effective demand counterbalancing the £100,000 of goods previously 
left unbought, or it can be considered as effective demand counter- 
balancing the £100,000 worth of goods the new workers have made, 
but it cannot be considered as effective demand for both. As a 
consequence of industry increasing its liquid capital in these ways, 
£100,000 worth of goods are on the market for which there is no 
possible effective demand. It is not that the community does 
not need these goods — it may be in sore straits for them — but 
it cannot buy them, not even at cost price, for the all-sufficient 
reason that it has not the necessary buying power. 

Under conditions of natural growth and progress industry must 
from time to time increase its liquid capital, and to this end both 
borrows from the community and appropriates undistributed profits, 
as in the foregoing illustration. A shortage of markets is the 
natural and inevitable outcome. No matter how prescient indus- 
try may be in gauging the public taste, no matter how efficient it may 
be in the making of goods, if it increases its liquid capital in either 
of these ways it will not be able to find buyers for all it has produced: 
and this not through any fault of its own but by reason of an 
inherent defect in the mechanism of exchange. 

The conclusion here reached may be expressed with advantage 
in more general terms. So long as the community uses the whole 
of its buying power in one way or another to pay for goods, and so 
long as industry charges no more for its goods than it has paid away 
as wages and dividends in respect of these goods, the machinery 
of buying and selling works. But if the community uses part of 
its buying power, not to pay for goods, but instead lends it to 
industry to enable industry to take on more workers, then buying 
power, instead of going to provide a market for goods, is being used 
to induce the production of more goods, with the consequence that 
goods to that extent are left without a market. Similarly, 
if industry, instead of distributing the whole of its profits as 
dividends for use as buying power, utilises part of these profite 
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to induce the production of more goods, markets will again be 


lacking. 
As aptly expressed in a work recently published in the United 


States! : 


The crux of the situation is this : Money that is once used to bring 
about the production of goods is again used to bring about the production 
of goods, before it is used to bring about the consumption of goods. 
In other words, it is used twice in succession to create supply ; whereas 
if the [£]100,000 in question, instead of having been invested in the 
production of additional goods, had been paid out as dividends and 
spent by the recipients, the [£|100,000 would have been used alter- 
nately to bring goods to the markets and to take goods off the markets. 


The whole argument may be summed up in a concluding quo- 
tation? : 


Such, then, is the flaw in the price system. It is by means of the price 
system that the infinitely intricate business of modern production and 
sale is made possible The worker is paid a price for his labour — wages. 
The capitalist is paid a price for his investment — dividends. Industry 
puts prices on the goods so made, which prices must be sufficient to 
cover all that has been paid away in wages and dividends. Workers 
and capitalists use the prices they have received for their services to 
pay the prices of these goods. The flaw in the price system arises when 
money that has been paid to labour and capital as the price of their 
services, instead of being used by them to pay the price of goods, short- 
circuits back to industry and is used a second lime in succession to pay 
the price of labour, i.e. to induce the production of yet more goods. 
To such extent as this occurs markets for goods must necessarily be 
lacking. 


* 
Bd *K 


Any attempt, such as the foregoing, to give a brief, non-tech- 
nical account of what is, in reality, a highly complicated and 
technical matter, necessarily leaves much to be desired. The argu- 
ment outlined above, from which all except the absolutely essential 
features have been eliminated, is more than likely to convey an 
impression of unnatural simplicity. Such an impression, needless 
to say, is erroneous. The operation of the flaw in the price sys- 
tem in actual economic life is a bewildering maze of action, re- 
“ction and interaction, in which the outcome of this fundamenta! 
defect in the machinery of buyingand selling is accentuated, counter- 
acted, and otherwise modified by a great variety of factors, 





» W. T. Foster and W. Catcuines : Profits, p. 279. New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
* The Limited Market, p. 33, 
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psychological and economic, of which space does not permit mention 
to be made. The sole point it is desired to establish here, a point 
which economists have so far failed to observe, is that when additions 
are made to liquid capital in the manner described above — and 
such additions are a matter of daily occurrence — a shortage of 
buying power automatically follows ; and so long as this shortage 
of buying power is allowed to continue a shortage of markets will 
necessarily result. 


~How Buyinc PowER CAN BE REINFORCED 


Given that, owing to this inherent defect in the machinery of 
buying and selling, the community’s buying power is rendered 
inadequate to provide markets for the whole product of industry, 
the natural question that arises is: How can buying power be re- 
inforced so as to make good this deficiency? The problem thus 
presented is not a difficult one to solve. In point of fact buying 
power is already reinforced from time to time. The trouble is that 
such reinforcement is never made with the express objectofcounter- 
acting the recurrent scarcity of markets ; with the consequence 
that it is always either more than or less than sufficient to offset 
the shortage of buying power. As a result industry is continually 
falling into one or other of two unwelcome alternatives: either that 
of a disastrous inflation, when the reinforcement of buying power 
is excessive ; or that of a still more disastrous scarcity of markets, 
when the reinforcement of buying power falls short of what is 
required. 

It will make for clarity at this point if the argument is expanded 
somewhat. There are three ways in which the community's 
buying power can be reinforced from outside sources. The most 
obvious of these is when members of the community mine gold or 
other metals used for currency purposes. To the extent that such 
metal is turned into coin it is evident that the community’s buying 
power will be increased and the lack of markets offset as a conse- 
quence. If, for instance, owing to the operation of the defect in 
the machinery of buying and selling, £1,000 worth of §‘ surplus ”’ 
goods are put up for sale, and if at the same time some member of 
the community finds a nugget which he takes to the Mint and has 
coined into 1,000 sovereigns, it is evident that the balance between 
goods for sale and buying power will be thereby redressed. 

Increase in metallic currency therefore is one way in which the 
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community's buying power is reinforced and the shortage of markets 
to that extent counteracted. When a government prints paper 
money and uses it to meet its liabilities, the community’s buying 
power is likewise augmented. For normally the money to pay 
government servants is taken from the community in taxation. 
If, instead, it is taken from the printing press, the government 
employees get their wages just the same, while the taxpayers still 
retain what they would otherwise have had to pay in taxes. The 
community is thus able to exercise effective demand for goods that 
would otherwise lack a market?. 

Lastly, the banks, when they increase bank credit, tend to 
reinforce the community’s buying power. Some small amount 
of this bank-created money is used by members of the community 
to buy goods for personal consumption. To that extent the com- 
munity’s buying power is directly augmented. Some considerable 
amount is borrowed by manufacturers and others and used to pay 
for factories, machines, etc., thus providing a market for producers’ 
goods which otherwise would have remained unsold. The major 
part is lent to industry to be used as liquid capital, a use which, 
while not providing a market for unsellable goods, nevertheless 
serves much the same purpose, since it enables liquid capital to be 
increased without giving rise to the all-round overproduction which 
necessarily results if this liquid capital is borrowed from the com- 
munity or is taken out of profits. 

As already noted, however, such reinforcements of buying 
power are never made with the express purpose of counteracting 
the recurrent shortage of buying power and consequent scarcity 
of markets. Increase in metallic currency depends partly upon 
the output of the mines, partly upon the monetary policy of the 
various countries and peoples. The government printing press 
is put to work for political ends, usually to meet emergencies. The 
issue of bank-created money is governed by banking law and 
practice, by motives of profit and, occasionally by national con- 
siderations. In nocase are the additions to buying power from these 
sources adjusted with the sole idea of making the community’, 
effective demand exactly sufficient to provide a market for all the 
goods being offered for sale?. 





* Incidentally it is this type of reinforcement of buying power which, when 
carried to excess, is most often responsible for the more disastrous forms of inflation. 
* The principles on which bank credit is increased or decreased are in fact 
diametrically opposite to those appropriate if the shortage of buying power is to 
be offset. When, during a business boom, prices are rising (arguing the presence 
of buying power in excess), bank credit instead of being restricted is actually 
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These means of reinforcing the community's buying power, at 
present used haphazard, or in a manner directly the reverse of 
that appropriate, can equally well be employed scientifically so 
as to offset the recurrent shortage of buying power. If it is a 
question of increasing effective demand, more gold can be coined 
(always assuming that the country wishes to retain a gold currency) 
in so far as gold is available. It the available gold falls short of 
the requisite amount, notes similar in all respects to the present 
British Treasury notes can be printed to the extent necessary. 
Bank-created money can likewise be increased. By reducing the 
discount rate and pursuing a liberal loan policy commercial borrow- 
ing can be encouraged (except possibly during an unusually 
severe slump), while, if necessary, bank credit can always be increased 
by government borrowing or by purchase of securities on the part 
of the banks. 

All these means of adding to buying power can be used as little 
or as much as required. If necessary, buying power can be reduced 
by putting the opposite processes into operation. A government 
can gather taxes or sell bonds and destroy the currency proffered in 
payment. The Volume of bank-created money can be diminished 
by a high discount rate and a strict loan policy, by the repayment 
of government bank loans, and by the sale of securities held by 
the banks. 

The government and the banks working together can thus 
increase or decrease the community’s buying power as and henw 
required. Nor is there anything strange or difficult about such 
adjustment. Every one of the operations enumerated above 
has been successfully carried out in the United States or Great 
Britaia within the last few years. It is not to be understood, of 
course, that such things can be done inopportunely or to excess 
without harmful results. Financial records of most countries 
during recent years furnish vivid instances of what happens if 
the necessary safeguards are neglected. The sole point to be made 





increased ; with the consequence that the tendency to inflatio is there by encour- 
aged. When, on the other hand,markets become scarce and buying power stands 
most in need of reinforcement, bank credit is usually decreased. Such action oo 
the part of the banks is perfectely natural. In the early days of the boom they 
have ample resources and borrowers are plentiful. At the time when the boom 
breaks, on the contrary, the have usually strained their resources to the utmost 
and must refuse further extensiou of credit ; while, even if ample credit were avail- 
able, business meu in view of market conditions are bent on restricting rather 
than expauaing their activities. But for all thot this action ou the past of the 
ban kss is uatural, its effect is none the less disastous, Buying power is being adjusted 
in such a way as to intensify rather than to counteract the shortage of markets 
brought about by the inherent defect in the mechanism of exchange. 
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here is that the ability to increase and decrease buying power, and 
thus to offset the recurrent shortage of buying power, rests essen- 
tially with the government and the banks. 

The problem ot reinforcing the community's buying power so as to 
counteract the recurrent scarcity of markets thus comes down to 
doing what is already done, but doing it scientifically, i.e. with the 
express object of augmenting buying power so as to avoid inflation 
on the one hand and any lack of markets on the other. To do this 
it is evident that some indicator is required which will show whether 
buying power is being reinforced too rapidly or too slowly as the 
case may be. Such an indicator is provided by the price level. 
lf buying power is being reinforced too rapidly the tendency to 
inflation so caused will be promptly indicated by the price level 
rising. If, on the contrary, buying power is being reinforced too 
slowly, the consequent scarcity of markets will be made manifest 
by a fall in the price level — reduction oi price being the natural 
reaction to any lack of demand. By reinforcing buying power at 
such a rate as always to keep the price Jevel steady, neither rising 
nor falling, any shortage of markets on the one hand and all possi- 
bility of inflation on the other are alike rendered impossible. 

One further point demands attention. There is little object 
in equating buying power tO production so long as the productive 
force of industry is only partially employed. What is requived 
is that buying power shall be maintained so that there shall be 
markets for all that industry makes, not when a million men are 
out of work, but when the whole of industry is engaged to its fullost 
capacity. This point can be approximately determined by means 
of the employment index. The price level reached when unemploy- 
ment is down to its minimum is the price level to be maintained. 
For if thereafter the goods being turned out by industry thus fully 
employed failed to find a market, the price level would tend to fall : 
whereupon buying power would be reinforced until the former leve! 
was regained, that is to say, until markets were once again adequate 
to abserb all that industry could produce. On the other hand, any 
tendency for the price level to rise, indicating that buying power 
was present in excess, would be checked by reversing the process. 
In this way effective demand could be maintained for the whole 
product of industry, with the governing factor in production — 
nan power — kept steadily at the point of maximum employment. 

Three instruments are thus required for the scientific adjust- 
ment of buying power. First, the ability to increase or decrease 
buying power at will, which ability the government and the banks 
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already possess. Second, an indicator showing at what rate 
additions to buying power from outside sources are to be made, 
such an indicator being provided by the ‘price level. Third, 
an indicator showing approximately at what point the machinery 
is to be put into operation, a function performed by the employment 
index.. The actual procedure would be along these broad lines. 
A country at present suffering from industrial depression would 
first of all increase the community’s buying power by any or all 
of the means at the disposal of the government and the banks until 
such time as employment attained what might be considered its 
maximum. Thereafter it would keep the price level steady at 
the point then reached, countering any tendency to lack of markets 
by further additions to buying power, damping down any tendency 
to inflation by slackening the rate at which additions were being 
made to buying power. By thus increasing buying power at a 
rate which is scientifically adjusted so as to make the effective 
demand in the hands of the community always sufficient and no 
more than sufficient to provide a market for all that industry can 
produce, it is evident that the recurrent shortage of markets can 
be effectively counteracted without any risk of falling into the 
opposite error of inflation. 


Here, as with the diagnosis of what is causing the shortage of 
buying power, considerations of space make it impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the argument advanced. The main 
points of this argument are nevertheless plain. As a matter of 
statistical fact the whole industrial world suffers from a recurrent 
scarcity of markets. As a matter of common knowledge this 
scarcity of markets cannot be attributed to people not needing the 
goods in question, but is due to a lack of buying power. Examina- 
tion of the machinery of buying and selling shows that under 
certain circumstances, namely, when the community’s buying power 
is used not to pay for goods but to induce the production of more 
goods, such a lack of buying power would naturally occur. Finally, 
under present conditions the community’s buying power is reinforced 
from outside sources, but without any system, with the conse- 
quence that industry alternates between inflation, when the increase 
in buying power is made too rapidly, and shortage of markets, 
when it is not made rapidly enough. The conclusion, tha tsuch 
reinforcement should be made scientifically so as exactly to counter 
act the shortage of buying power, follows of itself. 
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THE PROVISION OF ADEQUATE MARKETS AND STABILISATION 


As will be recognised, the foregoing plan for the provision of 
adequate markets bears a decided resemblance to certain schemes 
for stabilisation put forward during recent years. Itis of consider- 
able interest to determine in what relation these two proposals 
for monetary reform stand one to the other. 

“ Stabilisation ’’ is an expression variously used to mean the 
stabilisation of internal prices, of exchange rates, of production, 
of the volume of currency, and of other economic factors. The 
stabilisation of internal prices, the sense in which the term is most 
frequently employed, is itself used to mean sometimes the stabili- 
sation of individual prices, sometimes the prevention of extra- 
ordinary fluctuations of the general level of prices, such as have 
occurred in Germany, Austria, and Russia during recent years, and 
sometimes the stabilisation of the price level around a certain fixed 
point. It is this last variety, the type of stabilisation associated 
with the names of Professor Irving Fisher in the United States, 
Mr. J. M. Keynes in Great Britain, and Professor Gustav Cassel 
in Sweden, that would appear to have some relation to the plan 
at present under discussion. 

These schemes of price stabilisation resemble the plan put 
forward here in two essentials. In both cases some scientific control 
of currency and credit and the maintenance of a steady price level 
are insisted upon. It may be said, indeed, that the adoption of 
one or other proposal would either involve or eventually lead to 
the adoption of the other — for the provision of adequate markets 
specifically includes the stabilisation of the price level, and the 
stabilisation of the price level would prepare the way for the pro- 
vision of adequate markets. 

While this is true, the two schemes are far from being identical. 
There is, first of all, a decided divergence as to the main object 
it is desired to achieve. The primary purpose of stabilisation, 
as originally advocated by Messrs. Fisher, Keynes and others, is 
to prevent the injustice and disorganisation brought about by 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of the unit of money — the 
dollar, pound, franc, mark, etc. The aim of the plan proposed here 
is to put such quantities of money into the hands of members of 
the community as will enable them to buy all that’ industry can 
produce. As a means to this end, it is necessary to keep the price 
level steady, but, for all that, the goal in view is not the stabili- 
sation of the price level but the provision of adequate markets. 

4 
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In addition to differing as regards object, schemes for the 
stabilisation of the price level differ fundamentally from the present 
plan in their conception of the part played by price movements. 

The advocates of stabilisation point out that when prices fall, 
as they do with every industrial depression, some time usually 
elapses before costs fall to a corresponding extent, with the conse- 
quence that business profits are thereby reduced and production 
discouraged. In addition, the readjustments so necessitated in- 
evitably cause considerable industrial disorganisation. Itis main- 
tained that by stabilising the price level this discouragement and 
disorganisation of production would be avoided. 

With this argument there is no fault to be found, although it 
might legitimately be doubted whether the lag of cost reduction 
behind price reduction is really adequate to account for the cata- 
strophic failure of effective demand experienced every few years. 
But be this as it may, the theory in question is totally different 
from the one on which the plan for the provision of adequate 
markets is based ; which is that, owing to a fundamental defect 
in the machinery of buying and selling, the community’s buying 
power is insufficient to provide profitable markets for the whole 
product of industry, unless scientifically reinforced from outside 
sources. In the one case, industrial fluctuation is looked upon as 
‘‘ mainly a dance of the dollar’’. In the other case, while it is 
admitted that the ‘“‘ dancing dollar ”’ plays a large part, it is held 
that it is the shortage of buying power that calls the tune. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, the technique of stabili- 
sation would certainly differ considerably from the technique of 
the provision of adequate markets. With stabilisation, the aim 
would be so to adjust the discount rate or other factors influencing 
prices as to keep the price level hovering round a certain fixed point. 
With the plan put forward here, on the other hand, the object would 
be to reinforce the community’s buying power to the utmost extent 
possible, bounded only by the condition that (except within 
narrow limits and then never permanently) the price level must 
not be allowed to rise. It is not possible at this time to go into 
the numerous divergences to which these two essentially different 
principles of adjustment would lead, but these divergences would 
certainly include the type of price index to be used, the manner 
of making additions to the quantity of money, and the various 
supplementary measures to be taken. 

Such in brief are the main differences between a policy of stabili- 
sation and a policy of reinforcing the community’s buying power 
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so as always to provide markets for the whole product of industry. 
It should perhaps be emphasised that the comments here made 
are in no wise intended as adverse criticisms of the various schemes 
of stabilisation. Unquestionably the stabilisation of the price 
level is a highly important reform, the social consequences of which 
would be both far-reaching and eminently beneficial. But that 
the community should have the buying power necessary to purchase 
all that industry can make and, conversely, that industry should 
be able to find markets for all that it can produce, would appear 
to be a more vital matter still. Fortunately, as it happens, there 
is no need to weigh pros and cons. The two measures are 
not mutually incompatible but mutually complementary — the 
stabilisation of the price level being the means, the provision of 
adequate markets the end. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion reached in the foregoing pages, that the com- 
munity’s buying power can be reinforced so as to provide markets 
for all that industry can produce, is one the importance of which 
it is hard to overestimate. On the other hand, to forecast accurately 
what would be the specific outcome of such a change is practi- 
cally impossible. The most that can be essayed is to indicate 
tentatively some few of the more obvious consequences that might 
be expected to follow. 

The numerous advantages to be derived from a stable price 
level have been sufficiently canvassed elsewhere! and need not be 
detailed again here. Over and above the social benefits to be 
anticipated on this score, it would seem likely that, if buying power 
were scientifically reinforced so as to provide markets for all that 
industry can make, three definite results would be brought about : 
the actual output of industry would be rapidly increased ; this 
output would be more equitably divided among the various sections 
of the population than it now is ; and the present disastrous social 
and political effects of international competition would tend to be 
‘reduced. 

That industrial output would be increased by the provision of 
adequate markets is fairly evident. With a ready demand for 
the whole product of industry the limiting factor in production 





Refo Cf. Irving Fisner : Stabilising the Dollar, and J. M. Keynes : Monetary 
orm. 
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would no longer be the ability to find buyers but the technical 
ability to produce goods. This in most industrial countries might 
reasonably be expected to result in an increase of from thirty to 
fifty per cent. in output within the ensuing five years?. 

There is good reason to believe, moreover, that this increased 
output would be more equitably divided than it is at present. 

In the first place, an adequate market for goods would mean an 
adequate market for labour to make these goods, and the consequent 
diminution of the mass unemployment which at present regularly 
deprives a large section of the industrial population of their live- 
lihood. To the extent that this occurred, much of the present gross 
inequality of income would necessarily disappear. 

In the second place, a ready demand for goods means a strong 
bargaining position for those who make the goods. So long as 
markets are lacking, labour is always in over-supply, and hence 
unable for the most part to lay effective claim to equitable treat- 
ment. With markets plentiful this would no longer be the case. 
Given the necessary effective demand capital can be increased 
rapidly. The working population, on the other hand, cannot. 
Endowed in this way with something resembling a scarcity value, 
labour would have little difficulty in establishing its right to a just 
share of the product ; the more so since industry, in full tide of 
prosperity, would have far less reason to resist such claim, its major 
consideration being no longer the competitive cutting of costs by 
reduction of wages, but how to secure sufficient workers to cope 
with the unfailing demand. 

In these various ways, therefore — by the diminution of mass 
unemployment, by increasing labour’s bargaining power, and by 
increasing industry’s ability and willingness to pay — there would 
be a decided tendency to greater economic equality, effected not 
by levelling the higher incomes doun but by levellingthe lower 
incomes up. 

The effect of the provision of adequate markets on international 
competition, and, through international competition, on labour 
standards, is hardly lessimportant. At present, whenever a general 
slump occurs, each and every country manufacturing for abroad 
endeavours to retain the same absolute amount as before of an 
international market shrunk to a fraction of its former size. In the 
attempt to achieve this impossibility all the countries concerned 





1 Such an estimate is, of course, extremely rough. For data supporting it see 
The Flaw in the Price System, Chapter VIII. 
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feel it necessary to lower wages, lengthen hours, and otherwise 
reduce costs in order to prevent their being undercut by trade rivals 
in foreign countries. The outcome of this attempt to reduce com- 
parative costs by reducing standards is in every way disastrous. 
In the end most countries find themselves in much the same relative 
position to one another as at the beginning, and thus, in spite 
of their great sacrifices of social well-being and industrial peace, 
no better off from the point of view of competing on the world 
market than they were before ; and yet no country manufacturing 
for abroad feels that it can possibly afford to keep out of the general 
stampede or it will find itself hopelessly left behind in the race for 
customers. With markets capable of absorbing all that can be 
produced, this paradox, that a country can grow rich only by 
keeping its people poor, would no longer apply. International 
trade would tend to become a natural exchange of goods, to the 
mutual advantage of the peoples concerned, and no longer a fren- 
zied attempt to dispose of “‘ surplus” production abroad, with 
lowering of labour standards the price of success and unemploy- 
ment the consequence of failure. 

In the political field the effect on international relations is likely 
to prove still more significant. Foreign trade, which at present 
is recognised as the most fertile breeding ground of wars, is also 
one of the most important factors in international intercourse and 
understanding. If trade relations were not continually embittered 
by the struggle for markets, as now they inevitably are, this 
understanding would certainly make far greater headway than has 
so far been possible. To learn to appreciate the different ideals, 
standards and points of view of other nationalities there is no 
method so effective as working together for mutual advantage : 
and, given a ready market, that is what international trade would 
tend to become. It would be ridiculous, of course, to claim that 
the urge towards international co-operation thus given would be 
sufficient in itself to prevent all future wars. The roots of national 
rivalry and dissension lie far deeper than this. But that the 
provision of adequate markets would go some way towards 
tranquillising the present feverish atmosphere of international 
competition, few would be prepared to deny. 

Such in bare outline are the main consequences that might 
reasonably be anticipated from the provision of adequate markets : 
& considerable increase in output ; a more equitable distribution 
of the product of industry ; and international trade making for 
peace and prosperity instead of, as too often at present, for poverty 
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and war. Thus baldly stated they have the appearance of an impos- 
rible idealism, but the basis on which they are founded is profoundly 
real. So long as markets for goods are recurrently lacking, unemploy- 
ment must be looked upon as unavoidable ; production will be 
restricted and the standard of living reduced as a result; wages 
will be cut and hours lengthened in tne attempt to meet foreign 
competition ; and international complications will inevitably arise 
as the resultant struggle for markets increases in intensity. The 
vital point is that there is no fundamental reason why markets 
should continue to be lacking. Human needs are, to all intents and 
purposes, illimitable. It is buying power alone that is deficient ; 
and the scientific adjustment of buying power to counteract this 
deficiency is a technical problem, capable of solution. The full 
import of this fact is not easily appreciated. It touches on too 
many and too various phases of human activity for its manifold 
consequences to be distinguished in detail. But its general signi- 
ficance is none the less unmistakable. In sum it means that uni- 
versal peace based on social justice is something more than a 
lofty ideal impossible of attainment, that it is in effect a practical 
end to be worked for and, within human limits, to be achieved. 





Some Experiments in Vocational 
Psychophysiology 
by 
Dr. Léon WALTHER 


Director of the Department of Technopsychology, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, Geneva 


Dr. Léon Walther, who is well known as a writer on vocational 
psychophysiology, has just completed a book on the technopsychology 
of industrial work'. He has been good enough to send some extracts 
from this book describing and giving the results of a number of his 
own experiments, which are thus offered to readers of the International 
Labour Review before publication of the book. Dr. Walther’s 
experiments, which, as regards certain points, illustrate or supplement 
previous publications of the International Labour Office on the 
question®, show the practical resulis which may be expected from the 


judicious application of physiology and psychology to vocational 
activities. 


ONTEMPORARY industry is devoting increasing importance 
to the psychic factor in labour. It is only in rare cases that 
man now functions as a physical motor; he is tending more and more 
to work as a psychophysical structure. Hence the problem of indus- 
trial work can no longer be treated solely as a branch of mechanics 
applied to the natural sciences. On the contrary, the centre of 
research is shifted towards psychology and physiology. Further, 
although the science of industrial work is still only in process of 
constitution, physiology and psychology offer sufficient elements to 
suggest the bases of that science, and their application to industrial 
life is already giving tangible results. 

In the present state of this science, a systematic classification 
of the problems involved presents very great difficulties. Without 
entering upon a detailed discussion of the question, we propose to 
confine ourselves, in order to place the experiments which we are 





* To be published by Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, 1926. 
* Cf. in particular Problems and Methods of Vocational Guidance, by Dr. Edouard 
CLarartpe. Studies and Reports, Series J (Education), No. 1. Geneva, 1922. 
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about to describe, to a description of the main lines of a possible 
plan of study, classifying the problems of industrial work according 
to whether their solution is determined by general psychology, 
individual psychology, or the two conjointly. Starting from this 
basis, we first distinguish between two different points of view in 
the psychological study of work. 

We may start from the psychophysical structure of man, from 
his nature, which we take as given ; we shall then ask how a certain 
kind of work can be adapted to a man in such a way as not to run 
counter to his psychophysical constitution. This is a problem of 
general psychology, with which are connected the two large ques- 
tions of vocational selection and training. 

Or we may consider a given task, a definite kind of work, and 
we shall ask how a man can be adapted to this work, due 
care being taken to ensure that this adaptation is in keeping with 
his psychophysical state, in order that he may be able to give 
the maximum output with the minimum effort. We shall then be 
faced with a problem of individual psychology, consisting of mul- 
tiple elements : adaptation of the industrial task to the worker, 
by asystem of division of labour in the factory which takes account 
of psychophysical constitutions; adaptation of the actual process of 
the work ; adaptation of the tools and machinery to the worker ; 
adaptation of the work premises (lighting, ventilation, factors 
affecting attention). 

There remain the problems involving the adaptation both of 
the worker to the work and of the work to the worker, mixed prob- 
lems, which find their solution in general psychology and individual 
psychology conjointly. 

The basic principle for the organisation of any work, setting 
aside the question of economic output, is not to exhaust the man 
completely and even to avoid occupational over-fatigue. This 
problem of fatigue involves the two aspects just mentioned : the 
adaptation of the worker to the work, by distinguishing the differ- 
ent human types of susceptibility to fatigue and assigning to each 
the kind of work best suited to it ; the adaptation of the work itself 
to the man, by taking into account the psychological and physio- 
logical laws of fatigue, training and rhythms of work and rest. Ill 
defined as they still are, these laws nevertheless give appreciable 
results when applied to practical cases. 

Having sketched out this general plan, we propose to describe 
a number of our own experiments which appear typical of the pos- 
sibilities in these various domains. 





VOCATIONAL PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 


VOCATIONAL SELECTION 


The first condition of a scientific organisation of work is the 
adaptation of the worker to histask. And the first step towards this 
adaptation consists, from the psychological point of view, in the 
determination of the capacities required for any specific kind of 
work ; that is, in vocational selection. The problem is to put each 
man in the place where he will work under the best conditions and 
where he will give an optimum output with a minimum effort — 
and this in the interests of the worker and of the undertaking alike. 
Attempts to increase output by a rational system of division of 
labour, by standardisation or by other methods, will be useless if 
this first condition, the selection of the worker, is not fulfilled. 

Individual psychology already offers a method enabling the 
scientific selection of workers to be effected with a high degree of 
certainty. This method is not based on trial and error or intuition, 
but on an accurate knowledge of the qualities required for the pro- 
per exercise of a trade. It includes, on the one hand, a scientific 
analysis of the kind of work considered and, on the other, the deter- 
mination of the capacities required for this work, the latter by a 
process of tests, scientifically checked by the method of correlations. 
The prognostic value of such a process is obvious. 

The following two examples will serve to illustrate the applica- 
tion of this method ; both experiments were carried out in actual 
factories. 

In the first case, the work was that of making paper bags. A 
psychological analysis of this work showed that the qualities re- 
quired were skill and rapidity of movement. The quicker and more 
skilful a woman was, the more bags she turned out in a given time. 
This work after a time demands no active attention : the movements, 
being always the same, soon become automatic, and the worker’s 
attention becomes quite unconscious. 

We drew up a list of tests, some of our own invention and 
some borrowed from authors who had already worked on the 
problem of vocational skill. Their application made it possible 
to determine the qualities required for making the bags. The 
tests were as follows : 

(1) Discs test. 41 discs two centimetres in diameter are cut out 
from a thick piece of cardboard and arranged in the same way on 
another piece of cardboard of the same size as the first. The 
subject has to take them one by one in her right hand and place 
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them in the holes in the cardboard from which they have been cut. 
The experiment is repeated with the left hand and then with both 
hands together. The results of the test are based on the time taken 
for each of the three experiments. 

(2) Cutting-out test (Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute). On a 
large sheet of white paper are printed three black lines, of the same 
thickness but different shapes. The subject has to cut with scis- 
sors along each of these three lines, without going outside the black 
part, as quickly as possible, for 20 seconds. The length cut is 
then measured. 

(3) Squares test (Mary T. Whitley). The subject is given a sheet 
of paper on which is drawn a large square, each side of which is 
10 centimetres long and which is divided into 100 small squares. 
The test is to mark each square in turn with a pencil as quickly 
as possible. The same experiment is carried out with the left hand. 
The time taken is noted. 

(4) Tapping test (Binet and Vaschide). The subject has to tap 
with a pencil on a blank piece of paper as quickly as possible, for 
six seconds ; the number of marks made on the paper is counted. 
The same experiment is carried out with the left hand. 

(5) Beads test (Alice Descceudres). The subject has to thread 


30 beads, picking up only one bead at a time. The total time taken 
is noted. 

These tests were applied to 100 women. The following table 
shows the percentiles for each of the tests : 


PERCENTILES 


Cutting out Squares Tapping 
258 1 ll 1 170 1 30 
195 10 21 5 120 10 41 
169 20 25 10 110 20 46 
160 25 26 15 102 25 48 
156 30 26 20 98 30 49 
153 40 28 25 96 40 50 
148 50 30 30 93 50 52 
146 60 31 40 89 60 54 
142 70 33 50 85 70 58 
139 75 34 60 82 75 59 
136 80 34 70 77 80 62 
134 90 37 75 75 90 67 
133 95 39 80 73 95 70 
130 100 45 90 68 100 78 
126 95 64 

120 100 52 

115 


From this table it was possible to ascertain the motor capacities 
of the workers to whom the five tests just described were applied. 
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Eleven of these workers were finally selected and were classified 
as follows on the average results of the five tests : 


Bri. 2.1 7. Meu. 
Fi. . 8. Eg. 
Sche. n 9. Scha. 
Hay. ‘ 10. Web. 
Kil. . ll. Kru. 
Dél. . 


Of these-eleven women, the last four were considered weak. 
Six months later, at the end of March (the first experiment had 
been carried out in October) their classification in order of individual 
output was as follows : 


Brii. 

Sche. 

Hay. 

Kil. These seven workers gave complete satisfaction. 

Dél. 

Meu. 

Scha. 

Eg. Almost succeeded in completing her daily task. 

Fa Left the factory of her own accord, being unable 
to do the task appointed. 

Web. Both these workers, after six months’ trial, were 

. Kru dismissed as being unable to do the work. 


-_ 


The following is a comparative table of the order assigned to 
these workers according to the tests and according to their output : 
Output Tests 
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Thus one woman (Fii.) who had good marks in the tests left 
the factory of her own accord because she was almost incapable 
of doing the work. On the other hand, one worker (Scha.) who 
was considered weak on the results of the tests succeeded in doing 
the work in the factory. These cases called for an explanation. 

We returned to the case of Fii. We gave her the same tests 
and the results were almost identical with those obtained a few 
months earlier. We questioned her, pointing out that the differ- 
ence between the results of the tests and her output probably 
' depended upon her own will. This was what she told us. Before 
working in the paper bag factory she had been for nine years at 
another factory which had been quite satisfied with her and where 
she had earned twice as much as she was now earning. As her 
present earnings were insufficient, she was living with a married 
sister, who did not charge her anything for her keep, but she was 
very much depressed by the situation. Being convinced from the 
start that she would not be able to earn as much as in another 
factory, she had not the strength to do the required work. We found 
on timing her work that she could turn out the required number 
of bags but that she had not enough force of character to keep up 
her output during the whole day. We then put her on other work 
on which she could earn almost twice as much as on making bags ; 
in a short time her output was equal to that of a good worker. 

On returning to the second worker (Scha.), for whom the tests had 
also proved unsatisfactory, we compared her with another woman 
who was doing the same work in the same group (Brii.). On timing 
them we found that the speeds of their work were in the. ratio 5: 6. 
On examining their movements we found that Scha. at a speed of 5 
made fewer movements than Brii. at a speed of 6. Brii., who was 
very nervous, had difficulty in avoiding unnecessary movements, 
whereas Scha., who was calm and almost stolid, had at once adopted 
the movements taught her. Although working less quickly (less 
skilfully and less rapidly), she thus passed from a lower to a higher 
place in the scale by giving up unnecessary movements. This 
provides a good argument in favour of motion study. 

At the end of April 1924 we were consulted by another com- 
mercial undertaking. In this case the work, which consisted 
of filling paper bags with coffee, was not getting on. The reason 
had to be found. 

The operations involved were as follows : 

(1) Filling the coffee bags by machinery. The woman opens 
the paper bag and places it under the funnel of the machine from 
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which the coffee comes ; while the bag is being automatically filled, 
the worker opens the next bag, and so on. This work requires 
great skill and dexterity. 

(2) Testing the weight of the bag after filling. Another worker 
removes the bag which has been automatically filled and weighs 
it to make sure that there is no error. This operation requires no 
particular skill. 

(3) Closing the bags. When the bag has been filled and its 
weight checked, it passes on to another worker who closes it by 
folding over the ends carefully. This work requires very nimble 
fingers. 

(4) Pasting the label on to the bag after closing. This work 
consists of two different operations. One worker dips the label 
in the paste and passes it on to another; the latter takes the 
label, places it on the closed bag and puts this in a box. The second 
operation requires greater manual skill than the first : it involves 
three movements as compared with the first, which involves only 
one in the same time. 

We submitted these workers to the same tests as in the first case 
and found that the different operations, which varied in difficulty, 
were not distributed among them in accordance with their motor 
abilities. On reclassifying them according to the results of the 
tests we more than doubled their output. The maximum had 
previously been 43 pieces per worker per hour ; it is now 89. 

The following is the order in which the workers were placed as 
the result of the tests, as compared with the order in which they 
had been placed by the foreman. The latter had watched them at 
work for nearly three months, but the management had not entrust- 
ed him with the duty of organising and supervising the work. 


Order according to tests Order assigned by foreman 


Bur. . Bur. 
Voe. . Voe. 
Schu. . Schu. 
Mos. . Mos. 
Schm. - Schm. 
Bor. - Bor. 
Zim. . Zim. 


Thus the correlation is perfect. In a comparatively short 
time (quarter of an hour per worker) selection by means of tests gave 
the same result as the observation of the women at their work, 
which requires a fairly long time and an intimate knowledge of the 
staff. Further, scientific selection made it possible to use quite 
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second-rate subjects by assigning indifferent workers to occupations 
which were not beyond their psychical capacity. 

It was thus possible to double the workers’ output’, and at 
the same time to avoid dismissing any of them for incapacity. 

Selection on these lines thus provides a means of determining, 
in a relatively short time, the capacities of the candidates by a 
criterion which is infinitely more objective and impartial than a 
selection made after the event by a foreman or manager. 















VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Vocational selection does not consist solely of adapting the 
worker to his work. When a worker has been selected for a 
certain kind of work, it is essential, especially if he has not been 
through an apprenticeship, to provide instruction and training 
for him. Much time and energy will be saved in this training if 
the laws of psychology are followed and it is adapted to the individ- 
uality of the worker. 

Many factories now train their apprentices themselves. The 
lines which they follow with a view to fitting the worker for his 
future task do not seem to fit into any regular preconceived plan. 
They are rather a matter of routine and chance. Contemporary 
psychology, however, has rendered pedagogy signal services, and 
vocational training in general, in particular the training of industrial 
workers, with which we are dealing here, might derive valuable 
assistance from it. 

The question of modern pedagogy, which is known as experti- 
mental pedagogy, and the services which it owes to psychology, 
calls for some consideration. 

The domain of vocational training is still virgin soil for experi- 
mental psychology, which, however, if applied in that particular 
field, would undoubtedly prove as successful as in the domain of 
the psychological selection of workers. For the moment it is 
difficult to suggest even a general programme for research in this 
direction. 

The réle of the functional law calls for some preliminary remark. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau drew a clear distinction between aim- 
less, or “ blank ”, exercise and truly functional exercise. He 





































1 For the details cf. Archives de PaycRologie, Vol. XIX, No. 74, pp. 163-171. 
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condemned the first and recommended the second. Dr. Claparéde 
says : 


Functional exercise consists in bringing the function into play in 
its vital context, i.e. in the conditions in which it is actually a function, 
a useful instrument. Failing these conditions, there is merely a piece 
of mechanism which works. in blank, so to speak. Such a procedure 
has no educationa] value. It is like trying to teach a joiner to plane 
without giving him a board to plane, merely making him execute the 
movements in the air ; what the apprentice does is not planing at all, 
since there is no planing unless there is a piece of wood to plane’. 


And again : 


The school, therefore, must see that the mental processes, instead 
of being made to work in blank, so to speak, maintain the functional 
réle which belongs naturally to them. They must be reintegrated in 
their vital context?. 


We have repeatedly had occasion to note the truth of Dr. Cla- 
paréde’s statement, when giving women exercises to perform in 
different kinds of manual work. If we gave them a piece of unprint- 
ed paper or cardboard and told them to make as many boxes and 
paper bags as possible, the work hardly got on at all. When we 


gave them material actually intended for the manufacture of the 
articles, there was an immediate increase in their output. They 
at once realised that their work was no longer useless and that 
they were manufacturing objects for which they were really re- 
sponsible. It was decided, therefore, to give up “blank” exercises 
and to sacrifice a certain quantity of valuable material. The sacri- 
fice, however, was more than made up for by the time so saved. 

Our observations are confirmed by A. Friederich*, When 
training a worker for a certain kind of work, he decomposes that 
work into more or less elementary operations, and makes the worker 
carry out each of these. For each operation he constructs a piece 
of apparatus on which the worker practises. The apparatus has 
to correspond as closely as possible to the real conditions of the 
. occupation ; it must remind the worker of the tool which he will 
later on have to handle in the workshop, when his apprenticeship 
is finished. The worker must realise at once how far the apparatus 





+“ J. J. Rousseau et la conception fonctionnelle ”, in Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, May 1912, p. 404. Paris. 


* “ J. J. Rousseau et la signification de l’enfance ”, in Annales suisses d’hygiéne 
scolaire, 13th year, 1912. 


* Praktische Psychologie, 4th year, No. 1, p. 5. 
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resembles or is identical with the reality’. He must be able to say 
to himself without much reflection, while doing the exercise : 
“This is really my work. I have the same operations to carry 
out. If I want to succeed in the workshop, I must first be able 
to do allthis.” Friederich also lays down as an essential condition 
for the success of the apprenticeship that the worker shall be able 
at any moment to see what progress he is making. The apparatus 
must therefore be provided with a register or scale showing him the 
progress due to the exercise. 

Though not considering the problem of apprenticeship from the 
functional point of view, Friederich states that by this method he 
saves a third or even half of the time required to obtain the same 
output from workers by the traditional means employed in the 
workshops. 

We find similar confirmation in Tramm’s well-known work 
on the training of tram-drivers. 

Tramm proceeds in the same way. He considers that it is 
bad policy to make the driver learn at once all the operations that 
he will have to perform later. He is therefore opposed to training 
apprentices on the actual car, on the road, which was the system 
formerly employed. Tramm sets up in the school for drivers 
a complete installation which is a close copy of the real conditions : 
the car, the road, the signals, etc. ; even accidents such as short 
circuits are staged. The driver’s whole job is there, broken up 
into operations which are performed separately by the apprentices. 
Each piece of apparatus is provided with a registering device, which 
shows the learner the results of his efforts. 

By the application of this method, the period of training is 
reduced by half, and there has been a reduction of 65 per cent. in. 
the accidents on the Berlin tramway system, which proves that the 
training of the staff is better than before?. 

Neither Tramm’s method nor Friederich’s is a variant of the 
“ blank ” exercise. On the contrary, they have many features in 
common with games and sport, the good effect of which on work 
is beyond dispute, as experimental pedagogy has proved. Tramm 
and Friederich rightly introduce a sporting element by making the 
apprentices work at apparatus which registers their efforts each 





1 « Die Gerite geben den Berufsvorgang ...so wieder, dass der Arbeiter die 
Verwandtschaft bzw. Gleichheit zwischen Apparatur und Wirklichkeit sofort 
erkennt. ” 

* Tramm : “ Die rationnelle Ausbildung des Fahrpersonals fiir Strassenbahnen 
auf psychotechnischer Grundlage ”’, in Praktische Psychologie, 1919, Nos. 1 and 2; 
1921, No. 12. 
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time they try. This acts as a stimulus and helps them on with 
their apprenticeship. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that all vocational industrial 
training must be functional training. In other words, it must 
bring the learner into immediate contact with reality, with the 
actual work which he will have to perform later in the exercise 
of his trade. “ Blank ” exercises are to be condemned here as much 
as in schools. Nevertheless, just as children cannot be brought 
directly into contact with real life because they are not sufficiently 
mature, so there is no real advantage in allowing the apprentice 
to handle a machine which involvescertaindangerforhim. Appara - 
tus and tools which are a good imitation of the real machine, but 
which differ from it by not making the learner run any risks, are 
the best for training the future worker. 

As regards an improved technique for the psychical functions, 
such as memory, attention, etc., vocational training might profit 
largely from what pedagogy has derived from experimental psy- 
chology. We cannot deal here with the methods employed in 
pedagogy and this question is not even touched upon in vocational 
literature. 


APPLICATION OF Motion Stupy To InpusTRIAL Work 


Motion study, though only in its infancy, has given conclusive 
proof of its practical utility. We need only refer to Gilbreth’s 
classical investigations. His study of bricklaying enabled him 
to eliminate a large number of unnecessary movements which had 
become traditional in a routine dating back hundreds of years, and 
he succeeded in tripling a bricklayer’s output without any increase 
in the fatigue caused by the work. All the engineers and psycholo- 
gists who have carried out experiments in motion study in the 
workshop realise its efficacy. 

We have ourselves had occasion to study the movements 
used in different kinds of factory work. In the course of five years 
we examined nearly 700 different tasks in the graphic arts. We 
succeeded in every case in eliminating a large number of unnecessary 
movements or in modifying the usual movements. The output 
was doubled and tripled without any increase in fatigue or even 
acceleration of the rhythm of the work. We applied motion study 
to skilled workers, who had had vocational training, as well as to 
untrained workers and labourers. The results were identical in 
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both cases, which proves that vocational education, whether in the 
factory or in the school, does not pay enough attention to the actual 
movements of apprentices. Our vocational schools aim at training 
young persons to do work which is perfect in quality ; the question 
of quantity does not concern them to the same extent. They 
thus train artisans, but not workers capable of producing, when on 
piece work in the factory, a quantity sufficient to enable them to 
earn their living. Nowadays the artisan has almost disappeared ; 
he has been replaced by the factory hand, who is required not only 
to make something or other well but to make it in large quantities. 
The only way to reach this object without over-intensifying the 
work, without “ Taylorising ” it, is to make a more careful study 
of vocational movements, in accordance with the laws of psychology 
and physiology. The success of this study will depend upon the 
more or less happy application of these laws. 

It is impossible here — mainly for technical reasons — to de- 
scribe the various kinds of work which we studied from this point 
of view. We shall confine ourselves to mentioning one, which 
will serve as an example of the application of motion study to indus- 
trial work. 

The work in question was the making of a box with a lid covered 
with jwallpaper which was finished off by folds at the edge of 
the box. We succeeded in effecting a perceptible increase in the 
output of the woman carrying out this operation, although her work 
had already been fixed, as regards both time and quantity, by 
preliminary studies dating back over several years. The woman 
appeared to be perfectly trained and familiar with her job; it was 
always the same woman who did the same work. We made a study 
of her movements and found from an analysis of the process of 
folding that those movements were defective from two points of 
view. 

In the first place, when making the folds in the paper all round 
the box, she executed movements which could be simplified. 
Women are in the habit, when pleating a piece of material, of pass- 
ing a finger along the fold which they are making. This movement, 
however, which is necessary when pleating material, is unnecessary 
for paper. Here mere pressure with the finger is enough. It is 
obvious that mere pressure requires far less time than passing the 
finger along the fold. 

In she second place, the movement executed by the worker when 
making the fold round the edge of the box was interrupted from 
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time to time’. The paper was so tightly pasted on to the edges 
of the box that she was obliged, before making the folds, to tear 
it loose. For every box, the making of 36 folds involved four 
interruptions of the movements, each with a corresponding volun- 
tary impulse leading to a stoppage. In order to eliminate these 
stoppages, the covering paper was fixed by a very thin layer of 
paste (it had previously been wide and thick) round the edge of 
the box, where the strip to be folded was placed. Thus when this 
covering paper came to be folded, it was easily detached by a 
barely perceptible movement of the hand. 

These two measures — the substitution of pressure for stroking 
(in all 36 movements per box), and the application of a thin instead 
of a thick layer of paste, so as to allow an unbroken series of move- 
ments -— raised the worker’s output from 86 to 150 boxes per hour. 
The training in the new movements took barely half a day’. 

Thus with less fatigue and with no change in the worker’s own 
rhythm, output was almost doubled by adapting the work to the 
psychophysical nature of the subject. This is strong evidence 
for the importance of motion study in the organisation of industrial 
work. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE 


We shall next consider how far the results obtained by physio- 
logy and psychology in the study of fatigue are applicable in 
industry. 

In most researches on fatigue, the subject under examination 
in the laboratory is placed in artificial experimental conditions and 
the examination is directed towards certain objective characteris- 
tics, the appearance of which is due to the calling into activity of 
one or more muscles which have been over-exerted to the point 
of total fatigue (Mosso’s ergographical experiments). The fatigue 
produced by industrial work is quite different from this. This is 
clearly shown by Popelreuter’s recent researches into muscular 





! It was Miinsterberg who discovered the principle of the continuity of move- 
ments. It is very important that the movements should not be continually inter- 
rupted. The ideal is to constitute a sort of chain which makes only a single call 
upon the will, at the moment of setting it in action, and which then proceeds without 
effort, and so to speak instinctively and unconsciously. Each new call on the will 
interrupts the chain and slows down the course of the work. Further, movements 
badly linked together do not lend themselves to automatisation. 

* We have given this example as involving no complications. Neither selection 
nor breaks, etc. were employed to increase output, but the result was obtained 
solely by means of motion study. 
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work in factories. These interesting researches are only a begin- 
ning ; they cannot as yet provide a basis for the formulation of 
important laws for industrial work’. Nevertheless, purely theoret- 
ical researches, such as those of Mosso, Maggiora, Tréves, loteyko, 
Henry and others, serve as a starting point for our investigations 
in the field of industry. 

One of the most important results we observed with the help 
of the ergograph was the individual character of fatigue. We were 
able to distinguish two different types of individual. One type 
can work for a certain time with almost unvarying intensity, and 
fatigue then appears very suddenly ; such persons very rapidly lose 
their power of working. In the second type, fatigue comes on 
gradually in the course of the work ; the intensity of the work 
diminishes slowly, but there is no sudden change. Rest and exer- 
cise have entirely different aspects for these two types of individuals. 
Thus an individual who becomes fatigued suddenly will rest in a 
different way from one who becomes fatigued gradually : the first 
remains tired for a certain time and them quickly recovers ; the 
second recovers more gradually. This is the susceptibility to 
fatigue, to use Dr. Lagrange’s expression, which characterise seach 
individual?. Individuals who differ in their susceptibility to fatigue 
cannot be subjected to the same rhythm of production without 
grave injury to their health and general output. An organisation 
which fails to take account of these individual differences may 
enforce a uniform system on everyone, but will not succeed in 
obtaining the best output from each worker. 

These data concerning individual psychology are of great 
importance for the organisation and for what we may call the indi- 
vidualisation of factory work. If we could find by experiment 
the type of suscepibility to fatigue of each worker in a factory, 
we should be better able to fit him to the work most suited to him. 

Experiments with the ergograph have shown the extent to 
which breaks and choice of rhythm may diminish or increase fatigue 
during the performance of muscular work. Similar researches 
carried out in industry and on work done in workshops also help 
to determine the optimum rest periods, the optimum rhythm, 
and the optimum load for each kind of work. 

This is valuable evidence for the great preliminary value of 





' POPELREUTER : “‘ Ueber die Gesetzlichkeit der praktischen k6rperlichen 
Arbeitskurve ", in Praktische Psychologie, 4th year, No. 12, pp. 365 et seq. 
* LAGRANGE : La fatigue et le repos, p. 59. Paris, 1912. 
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purely scientific laboratory researches. The use in actual factories 
of the scientific methods and apparatus employed by experimental 
physiology and psychology should lead to discoveries of importance 
for industry and facilitate a really scientific organisation of 
industrial work. Similarly, the solution of the problem of occupa- 
tional fatigue and industrial exhaustion will be found by applying in 
the workshop the results of laboratory researches. This appears to 
us to be the only reasonable course to pursue in so complex aquestion. 

In most cases industry calls in the help of specialists, even of 
psychologists and physiologists, not for a scientific but for a purely 
practical purpose : the increase of production up to a certain limit, 
or the possibility of meeting competition. When this object is 
attained, it stops the researches, for fear of swallowing up all or 
part of the profits realised through the collaboration of science. 
A workshop, in fact, is not a laboratory. bab 

This state of affairs greatly reduces the value of the results 
obtained by scientific methods in actual factories. This also 
applies to the value of our own researches made in the factory on 
breaks. We have several times had to stop half-way, as the output 
considered necessary for competitive purposes had already been 
reached by the various methods derived from experimental psycho- 
logy. Further experiments, which would have been of value from 
the theoretical and perhaps even from the practical point of view, 
might have required too much time and might not have been made 
up for by an immediate profit. 

It was with this in mind that we began our researches on the 
influence of breaks on output in the factory. Competition or, to 
be more accurate, export requirements led us to resume ‘our study 
of several types of work with which we had already dealt. We shall 
refer to two of these by way of illustration of what we have just 
said, _ 

In the first case, two women workers were employed at a stamp- 
ing machine. They had both been occupied for at least two years, 
with short interruptions, in doing the same work. Further, as 
they were on piece work, they were paid only for their output. 
They themselves arranged their breaks as they pleased. From the 
point of view of adapting the machine to the workers, there was 
nothing further to be done, since, according to the engineer attached 
to the works, any change proposed by us would not pay, as the 
machine was an old model ; the new model was still in process of 
construction. Nor was anything to be hoped for from further 
motion study or selection of the workers, as these had already been 
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very thorough. There was only one means available : the study 
of fatigue and the application of breaks. The time allowed 
us was so short that it was not possible to proceed on 
methodical lines. We had therefore to adopt empirical methods. 
For several days, we noted the times taken, using a watch with a 
second-hand, in order to make sure that the output taken as a 
basis for the piece rate corresponded with the actual output of the 
the two workers. This proved to be the case ; the hourly output 
was about 4,200 pieces. We next suggested to the workers that 
they should work for 55 minutes and then take five minutes’ rest 
(there was a clock in the workshop). The first day that this break 
of five minutes per hour was introduced, there was a perceptible 
drop in production : the hourly output was only 3,980 pieces. The 
second day, when the same system was adopted (a check was kept 
on the workers every hour to make sure that they were actually 
stopping, as arranged), there was a slight increase, although the 
output still was less than before the breaks were introduced : it 
was 4,110 pieces per hour. On the third day, there was a slight 
increase, as compared with the old system : 4,215 pieces per hour. 
From then onwards the output rose. The next day it was 4,330, 
then 4,354, and from the sixth day of the experiment onwards it 
averaged 4,767 pieces per hour. Experiments with more frequent 
breaks were then stopped, as the output had exceeded the amount 
necessary for export purposes. The increase in output could not 
be attributed to any variable but the introduction of a five-minute 
break every hour. The women were working under exactly the 
same conditions as before. Further, training could not have had 
any effect, as the workers, who were still the same two women, 
had been doing the same work for at least two years. 


We were asked to carry out another experiment on a group of 
nine women workers who had been engaged in a particular kind of 
manual work for about five months. Various processes (industrial 
, selection, study of material surroundings and of the actual process 
of work) had finally resulted in a daily output of 6,000 pieces. The 
output of this group of workers (they were all on piece work) 
remained constant for two months. We agreed that nothing was 
to be hoped for from training, as the daily output curve had become 
very steady. But this output of 6,000 pieces per day from nine 
workers was not high enough, for the same reason as before, namely, 
competition. We then spent a week studying the effect on the 
individual workers of different breaks. We began by introducing 
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a five-minute break every hour, then every half-hour, etc., but 
without success. We finally thought of introducing a two-minute 
break every quarter of an hour. With some slight variations for 
different individuals, we found that a break of two or three minutes 
every quarter of an hour was approaching the optimum for this 
kind of work. The output of this same group then rose from 6,000 
to 8,000 pieces per day. For the same reasons as before, however, 
these researches could not be continued farther so as to determine 
the true optimum break. 

These two examples are enough to prove theextremely important 
effect of breaks on the worker’s daily output. Like the experi- 
ments on isolated muscles made with the ergograph, those made on 
workers during the course of their actual work show that breaks, 
in full conformity with the laws under which the human organism 
functions, are a valuable means of increasing output. 


It may therefore be concluded that psychology and physiology, 
if applied to the study of industrial work, will provide other ways 
than that of speeding-up, which Taylor used so largely. These 
methods ensure not only an increase in output but at the same time 
a real saving in human energy. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Proposed Reform of National Health Insurance 
in Great Britain 


National health insurance was established in Great Britain by an 
Act of 1911. During the period from its commencement in 1912 right 
up till 1924 the scheme was the subject of much amending legislation, 
aiming partly at the simplification and adjustment of machinery in 
the light of experience, and partly at the adaptation of resources and 
benefits to the economic changes consequent upon the war’. Amending 
legislation, however, was mainly of an opportunistic character and did 
not express any definite idea of the function or development of health 
insurance. The conditions of settlement of a dispute between the 
Ministry of Health and the insurance practitioners in 1923 included 
provision for a comprehensive examination of the scheme in all its 
aspects, and accordingly in 1924 the Labour Government appointed 
a Royal Commission with terms of reference as follows : 


“ To inquire into the scheme of national health insurance established 
by the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911-1922, and to report what, 
if any, alterations, extensions or developments should be made in regard 
to the scope of that scheme and the administrative, financial and 
medical arrangements set up under it. ” 


The Commission consisted of 13 members, namely, two trade union 
officials, two women, two employers’ representatives, two civil servants, 
an eminent physician, a professor of political economy, an actuary, 
the manager of an insurance company, and the clerk of an important 
insurance committee. Between July 1924 and the end of 1925 it held 
45 sittings and examined 195 witnesses, including employers, physicians, 
chemists, dentists, hospital authorities, poor law authorities, representa- 
tives of approved societies and insurance committees, and civil servants, 
but naturally no insured persons. The report and the evidence are most 
voluminous?. 

The report must be considered as an important contribution to the 
literature of social insurance on account of the extent and depth of the 
research upon which it is based and the weighty judgments which it 





1 For a review of these amendments see International Labour Review, Vol. IX, 
No. 4, April 1924, pp. 587-600. 


* Report of the Royal Commission on National Health Insurance. Cmd. 2596. 
394 pp. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on National 
Health Insurance, Vols. I-IV and Appendices parts 1-4. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 
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expresses. It may, however, cause disappointment by its lack of large 
constructive proposals. The members of the Commission were not unani- 
mous : the representatives of employers and the learned professions, 
together with the civil servants, composing the majority of the Com- 
mission, have drafted the main report (to which, however, two members 
make an important reservation) and the representatives of trade unions 
and women have presented a separate and much briefer report. 

It is impossible to condense the great volume of fact and opinion 
contained in the two reports within the compass of a few pages. All that 
can be attempted is to enumerate the more important recommendations 
of the Majority and the reasons on which they are based, and to mention 
the counter-recommendations of the Minority. 

The general tone of the recommendations of the Majority is that of 
moderation ; they do indeed number as many as 122, but only two 
of them can be considered as drastic : the abolition of insurance com- 
mittees and the transfer of their duties to the local authority, and the 
pooling of a portion of the surplus of each society’s funds. The system 
of administration by approved societies should be left intact; the 
financial burden should continue to be distributed in the present pro- 
portions and should in no case be increased ; certain extensions of 
statutory benefits are admitted to be desirable, but should only be 
effected within the limits set by the present financial resources. 

Of a bolder character are the proposals made by the Minority. 
They favour a thoroughgoing re-organisation of the administrative 
system on the territorial basis, in close connection with the local author- 
ities, and would abolish the participation of approved societies in the 
administration of health insurance. Both medical and cash benefits 
should receive important extensions, additional money required to 
finance the increase being obtained from the public purse. 

The entire Commission, however, as well as the numerous witnesses 
examined, were agreed that the scheme of national health insurance, 
so severely criticised during its elaboration, in 1911, was on the whole 
soundly planned, and performs an indispensable task in the promotion 
of social welfare. 

The principal recommendations of the Majority and Minority may 
be conveniently examined together under the following heads : 

(1) Administration ; 

(2) Benefits ; 

(3) Resources. 

In conclusion a summary will be given of the reservation to the 
Majority report. 


ADMINISTRATION 


_ The Commission studied the administration of national health 
insurance from two points of view : external and internal. On the one 
hand they considered the contact of the scheme with other schemes 
of social insurance or social service ; and on the other they examined 
the administrative structure of the scheme itself, which falls into two 
parts, insurance committees and approved societies. 
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Contact with other Schemes of Social Welfare 


The terms of reference of the Commission did not require or permit 
of investigation of the problem of the unification of social insurance 
schemes. The Commission, however, examined the relationship of health 
insurance with other activities of the state which are concerned with 
the promotion of health, and moreover gave some attention to the 
contacts of health insurance with unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation. 

The proposal is made in the Majority Report that the payment of 
contributions should be excused during periods of genuine unemployment 
and that the machinery of unemployment insurance should be utilised 
to furnish evidence of genuine unemployment. The difference in the 
rates of benefit provided by health insurance and unemployment 
insurance was considered to be unjustified, and it was thought that 
there might be a tendency for unemployed persons when sick to apply 
for unemployment benefit instead of sickness benefit. These are the 
only two points in the relationship of health insurance to unemploy- 
ment insurance which excited the remark of the Commission. 

It was suggested to the Commission that. workmen’s compensation 
should be merged in the health insurance scheme. Arguments, based 
on the assumption that the approved society system be left intact, 
were advanced by the Chief of the Insurance Department of the Ministry 
of Health against the suggestion and were accepted by the Commission 
as conclusive. The principal reasons urged by him against the combina- 
tion of the two schemes were that a premium based, as a workmen’s 
compensation premium must needs be, on the degree of risk could 
not be collected in conjunction with the health insurance contribution, 
which is fixed at a flat rate ; that approved societies could not administer 
workmen’s compensation because they are under the sole control of 
the insured persons, the employers having no concern in them ; and 
that many societies are not financially strong enough to undertake 
to carry the risk. In fine, health insurance in its present form is unsuited 
to the administration of workmen’s compensation. 

The Majority Report, though it does not recommend any organic 
change in the relationship of health insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation, nevertheless proposes that sickness and disablement benefit, 
hitherto denied to a person entitled to compensation, shall be payable 
to an accident victim who fails to obtain compensation owing to the 
bankruptcy of his employer or the insurance company. In the case 
of death from industrial accidents the Contributory Pensions Act already 
makes provision for the dependants, whether compensation is paid as 
well or not. 

The state health activities include schemes of maternity and child 
welfare, the arrangements for dealing with infectious diseases, tubercu- 
losis, and venereal diseases, the work of the port sanitary authority, 
the Poor Law medical service, the medical inspection of factories, and 
the medical inspection and treatment of school children. 

The Central Administration-of all other services except the inspection 
of factories and the school medical service is already unified under the 
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Minister of Health. Moreover, the Board of Education, which supervises 
the school medical service, acts in this matter as the agent of the Minister 
of Health. The medical inspection of factories, however, is administered 
by the Home Office and is in no way connected with other health services. 
The separation was considered in the Majority Report to be justified 
on the ground that the medical inspection of factories could not be 
administered apart from their technical inspection. 

A like unity is not, however, to be found in the local administration 
of health services. 


It is true that the work relating to public health, maternity and 
child welfare, tuberculosis and venereal diseases are controlled by one 
local authority and administered by one chief executive officer, the 
Medical Officer of Health, but there remain under other independent 
local authorities the school medical service, the Poor Law medical 
service, the insurance service and in certain cases the port sanitary 
service. Further, the medical inspection of factories stands outside the 
supervision of any local authority. 


The Majority Report proceeds to suggest that in connection with 
the pending reform of the Poor Law and the reform which it recommends 
for the insurance medical service, an opportunity will arise to effect 
a considerable measure of local unification. The Commission is indeed 
most emphatic in urging the value of “a carefully built up service 
organised on a single local basis in which all varieties of preventive and 
curative work find their appropriate place ”’. 


Insurance Committees 


One of the most radical recommendations of the Majority Report 
is that which would abolish insurance committees and transfer their 
functions to the local authority. Two reasons were advanced by the 
Commission for their abolition. “ In the first place, unification of local 
effort on health services is... a consideration that should... be para- 
mount.... In the second place the evidence we have heard convinces 
us that... these committees have not now sufficiently extensive or 
sufficiently important duties to justify their existence as independent 
administrative bodies.” 

The duties of insurance committees may be classed under five heads. 
It will be seen that they have become mainly a matter of routine. 

(1) Arrangements for medical benefit. When the Act of 1911 was 
drafted it was supposed that contracts with doctors would be framed 
locally. At present the terms under which doctors and chemists partici- 
pate in the scheme are settled between their representatives and the 
Ministry of Health. 

(2) Complaints. The number of complaints against doctors averages 
three per committee per year. The local authority could set up a small 
committee to examine complaints. 

(3) Enquiries into the causes of excessive sickness. This function 
has never been exercised by insurance committees. Approved societies 
not being organised on a territorial basis, it has been impossible to 
establish from their records the sickness experience of a particular 
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locality. Even if excessive sickness could be proved it would be difficult 
to establish responsibility. 

(4) Health propaganda. In the view of the Commission this work 
should properly be undertaken by the local health authority as being 
in the interest of the health of the whole community. In any case 
insurance committees have scarcely ever exercised their powers in this 
matter. 

(5) Administration of cash benefits of deposit contributors. This 
is purely routine work. 

The conclusion reached by the Commission is that the work of 
insurance committees should be handed over to a committee of an 
appropriate local authority. No details as to what should be the appro- 
priate authority are given, as they cannot be decided until the Royal 
Commission on Local Government now sitting has reported. 


Approved Societies 


The most interesting question before the Commission was undoubt- 
edly the fate of the approved society system. Conflicting answers were 
given by the Majority and the Minority Reports, this matter indeed 
being their principal point of difference. 


Discussion in the Majority Report 


In the Majority Report the criticisms of approved societies are each 
studied and appreciated in turn. In the following paragraphs will be 
discussed the principal points upon which arguments against the present 
system were based, together with the relevant comments and recom- 
mendations of the Majority Report. 

Several criticisms arose out of the large number of societies and the 
small membership of certain of them. The number of societies and 
branches constituting the units for the administration of health insur- 
ance is nearly 8,000. Each unit is financially independent and must 
be audited and valued separately. The expenditure for auditing and 
valuation is much heavier for a large number of small societies than 
for a small number of large societies. It was suggested by a witness 
that “ the excessive number of small societies with their multiplication 
of establishment charges cannot fail to be an expensive method of 
administration’. In a very small society the amount available by 
way of administration allowance may be too small to enable a competent 
secretary to be employed. A small society cannot make satisfactory 
arrangements for additional treatment benefits. 

The Majority Report counters these criticisms mainly by asserting 
the value,as a means of political education, of the small societies, which 
enable about 100,000 persons at once to gain some experience of public 
work ; by referring to the ahsence of evidence “ that larger societies 
are administered at a lower expense per head than small societies ” ; 
by affirming that the administration of some small societies is entirely 
satisfactory ; and by citing expert opinion to the effect that large member- 
ship is not essential for actuarial soundness. Accordingly the Majority 
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saw no reason to reduce the number of societies or set a minimum limit 
of membership. It did, however, recommend the attribution of greater 
powers of supervision and enforcement to the Minister of Health for 
the purpose of securing more efficient administration in societies, large 
and small alike. 

A second line of criticism is directed against the absence of a territoria] 
basis for approved socicties. The result of this absence is that “ in any 
moderate sized town the insured persons may be scattered amongst 
some hundreds of societies and branches, each of which has to make 
arrangements for the administration of the cash benefits ’’, and that 
consequently the cost of administration is unnecessarily high. Moreover, 
the absence of a territorial basis renders the machinery for administering 
medical benefit more complicated and costly. 

The Majority admitted the force of this criticism, which attacks 
an essential property of the approved society system. They consider, 
however, that its importance is over-estimated. It is above all the 
effect of the system on the insured person which must be considered, 
and from his standpoint the system appears satisfactory. No evidence 
was given that an insured person, migrating from one district to another 
experiences difficulty in obtaining benefit. In any case a person who 
suffers inconvenience by moving can transfer to another society, and 
the temporary loss of title to additional benefit in the new society 
consequent. upon transfer should, in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Majority, be reduced from a period of five years to that of two. 

The next point of criticism of the approved society system as it 
now exists is that, although the National Health Insurance Act made 
express provision that the constitution of every approved socicty “ must 
provide for its affairs being subject to the absolute control of its mem- 
bers’, yet in actual practice the intention of Parliament that the manage- 
ment of the scheme should be in the hands of insured persons has not 
been fulfilled, so far, at any rate, as the majority of insured persons 
are concerned. 

It appears that in this respect a distinction can be drawn between 
the friendly Orders with their numerous branches, which have a long 
tradition of self-government, and the organisations set up by industrial 
assurance companies. These latter organisations, known as industrial 
assurance approved societies, are not the spontaneous creations of 
insured persons, but are associations formed by the companies apparently 
for the purpose of grouping their policy holders. They have an immense 
membership, which is largely indifferent to the administration of its 
health insurance, and for which in any case there is no genuine opportu- 
nity of exercising control. It must not be assumed, however, that failure 
on the part of members to interest themselves in the administration 
of their societies is confined to the industrial assurance approved societies. 
Even in societies whose rules do make provision for members to exercise 
control, the vast majority do not avail themselves of the opportunity. 

With regard to this point, the Majority resignedly philosophise on the 
frailty of man as a political animal, which they advance as the cause of his 
failure to interest himself in approved society management. They remark : 


The Act... insists on the opportunity of control, but even an Act 
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of Parliament could hardly insist on this control being exercised. We 
cannot share the surprise which is sometimes provoked by the contem- 
plation of the apathy of insured persons in these matters. The world 
makes so many claims on everyone that the number of things in which 
any of us can be keenly interested constitutes only a small fraction of 
those in which, as public spirited citizens, we ought to he interested. . 

It is probably asking too much of insured persons to suggest that they 
should attend meetings to discuss, for example, the propriety of the 
claims for sickness benefit which some of their Plows, unknown to them 
ager age i are making, or the intricacies of particular regulations which, 
or the time being, have become of special interest to the’ society. 


















Accordingly the Majority, while perhaps preferring the older societies, 
where democratic control is more effective, see the utility of societies 
which are efficiently and economically managed, but in which their 
members take a minimum of interest ; the view is that it is proper 
for different species of society to cater for different types of citizen. 
Nevertheless it was found necessary to recommend that “ any society 
whose present rules are found not to provide an effective means by 
which the members can exercise control if they desire to do so, should 
be required to amend its constitution in this respect *”. 

A further ground on which the approved society system was criticised 
was that, as a witness said, “ it stands in the way of the unification 
which so many people now desire’. The witness pointed out that 
the secieties were unsuited to administer other branches of social insur- 
ance. The reply of the Majority was as follows : 
















If there are grounds for concluding that the approved society system 
is well adapted to administer the benefits of National Health Insurance, 
it does not appear to us that these societies should be dispossessed from 
this work because some other forms of organisation are better fitted 
to administer other branches of social activity. The assumption implied 
in these criticisms that one form of organisation could equally well 
administer these diverse schemes of social welfare, appears to us to 
take for granted much that should be investigated before an opinion 
is formed. 











The most important objection to the approved society system has 
been left to the last. It is that in fact the system has led to wide differ- 
ences from one society to another in the value of the benefits which 
they can afford to their members. 

Each approved ‘society is a financial unit, controls its own funds 
and stands to gain or lose as the result of its own experience. Any surplus 
found in the funds of a society at its quinquennial valuation can be 
employed only on behalf of its members, in the provision of benefits 
additional to the normal or statutory benefits. The inequality among 
societies thus arises only in respect of additional benefits; but so great 
had the disparity already become even at the first valuation in 1918 
that the highest surplus per member was five times the lowest, while 
1,880,630 insured persons were members of societies providing no 
additiona: benefits at all. At the second valuation now being completed 
it is expected that the surplus in the more fortunate societies will be 
three times as great as that which they enjoyed at the first, while some 
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societies will still be able to do no more than provide the statutory 
benefits. 
The amount of a surplus depends upon two principal causes. 


The first is the segregation within a society of lives much above or 
much below the general average as regards hability to sickness. For 
example, a society composed mainly of rural workers could hardly fail 
to show a much more favourable result on valuation than a society 
composed mainly of chemical workers. The second cause of surplus. . . 
was careful administration particularly as regards the supervision of 
claims for benefit. 


The second cause, however, is much less effective than the first, 
a large surplus being compatible with slack administration, and con- 
versely. 

Now this inequality among societies is regarded by some observers 
as objectionable, and by others as the desirable fulfilment of the inten- 
tions of those who framed the Act of 1911. 

With the objectors may be classed the Minority. They point to the 
term “ national ”’ in the title of the scheme and ask why persons paying 
the same contribution should not all obtain the same benefit. The 
members composing the healthy societies receive the greatest additional 
benefits and the least healthy the least. “ The object of a ‘national’ 
health insurance system must presumably be, not to supply cream to 
the fat and skim milk to the lean, but good milk to all insured persons. ” 
It is no wonder that a considerable amount of discontent should arise 
out of the differences in benefits, which are regarded as unjustifiable. 

The reply is made by the defenders of the friendly societies that the 
framers of the Act of 1911 intended to perpetuate as far as possible 
the then existing friendly society system, each society choosing its 
membership, being responsible for the dispensing of benefits, and reaping 
the reward of its efficiency in the shape of surplus funds. It seems only 
fair that the compulsion of all persons — good and bad risks alike — 
to pay a flat contribution should be compensated by its counterpart, 
the freedom to associate in order to obtain the highest benefits, with 
the consequent segregation of good risks from bad. 

The Majority took up an intermediate position. They admitted 
that the system instituted by the Act of 1911 was not necessarily 
intangible, and they found the resentment at the inequality of benefits 
comprehensible and, from some points of view, justifiable. They con- 
sidered, nevertheless, that the inequality of experience between societies 
is frequently paralleled by an inequality of wages, so that agricultural 
workers, who receive lower wages than the average factory worker, 
obtain the advantage of light sickness experience in the form of greater 
additional benefits when they are grouped in their own societies. In 
this case one inequality tends to compensate the other, and seems 
justified. In deciding to make no drastic change, however, the Majority 
were evidently influenced by the difficulty of finding an alternative 
on the whole more satisfactory than the present approved society system. 

Two alternatives were suggested : a national fund with uniform 
contributions and benefits, or the system of territorial societies. The 


former was rejected on the ground that it would have to be administered 
. 
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locally by bodies which were not responsible for the solvency of the 
fund, and that such a plan was indefensible. The suggestion of territorial 
societies likewise failed to commend itself. Indeed, territorial societies, 
while in other respects they might present some advantage over the 
present system of approved societies, do not solve the problem of 
inequality of benefits. The average surplus of existing territorial societies 
in England is 24s. per member. From this average there are variations 
reaching as high as 39s.1d. in Sussex, an agricultural county, and as 
low as 5s. ld. in Northumberland and Durham, where mining is the 
predominant industry. Under the present system, a person dissatisfied 
with one society has a wide choice of societies to which he can transfer ; 
this liberty would be lost under a system of territorial societies. The 
large centralised society possesses the advantage over the territorial 
society that it is organised to care for its members wherever they may 
be in the Kingdom. 

The Majority nevertheless decided that some measure must be taken 
to mitigate the present wide range cf inequality, and accordingly recom- 
mended the pooling of half the surplus funds of societies. This measure 
is dealt with below under the head of “ Resources ”’. 

Their final conclusion was that the approved society system as a 
means of administering cash benefits should be retained, but that its 
fitness might be reconsidered in the event of fundamental changes in 
the social insurance system. 


Discussion in the Minority Report 


Turning now to the view of the Minority on the approved society 
system, one finds an uncompromising opposition to it and a reeommenda- 
tion to substitute for it a system in which the functions of approved 
societies are assumed by the local authorities. 

The Minority are at one with the Majority in appreciating the value 
and necessity of linking up all public health services under the local 
authorities, i.e. county or municipal councils. Whereas, however, the 
Majority concludes from this policy in favour of the transfer of the duties 
of the insurance committees to local authorities, the Minority would 
go further, and indeed to the logical conclusion of the policy, and deal 
with the duties of approved societies in the same manner. In the opinion 
of the Minority, the administration of cash benefits and additional 
benefits could be more efficiently performed by the local authority. 
The latter could just as well as an approved society see that sickness 
benefit is promptly paid and that the claimant is properly entitled to 
benefit. In the case of maternity benefit the local authority is equally 
capable of making the cash payment and “ much more could be done 
for child-bearing women who need other services directed to safeguarding 
the health of mothers and infants by local authorities who already 
administer such services than by approved societies who have nothing 
to do with them ”’. So far as additional benefits in kind are concerned, 
it is obvious that the local authority is in a position to supervise the 
provision of this benefit, whereas the approved society is not. 

With regard to the assertion that the approved society system pro- 
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vides an incentive to good management, the Minority observe that good 
management does not consist merely in restraining insured persons 
from obtaining benefits improperly, but, which is more important, in 
securing that insured persons incapable of work should always receive 
the cash benefits to which they are entitled. The correct test of good 
management is that every member entitled to benefit should receive 
it, not that sickness experience should be below actuarial expectation. 
Economical management which involves the rejection of unhealthy 
applicants for admission is valueless from a social standpoint. 

The approved society system is regarded as a hindrance to “a 
variety of developments which might be found desirable ’’. The system 
is unsuited to administer workmen’s compensation and hinders the 
organisation of a complete public health policy. The desire to encourage 
voluntary insurance with the private side of approved societies causes 
an opposition on the part of the latter to an increase in the cash benefits 
of compulsory insurance. 

The Minority go on to advert to the failure of insured persons to 
exercise control over their societies. They insinuate that the addition 
of the function of insurance administration to the present duties of 
local authorities would increase the importance of these bodies and 
stimulate interest in their management. They therefore recommend 
“ the substitution of societies under appropriate local authorities, which 
would apparently be the county councils and county borough councils, 


> 


for the present system of approved societies ”’. 


RESOURCES 


Before examining any proposal for the extension or increase of health 
insurance benefits the Commission had to ascertain whether any further 
resources could be provided to finance the proposal. A survey of the 
present economic situation of Great Britain with its million unemployed, 
and a consideration of the absolute cost of social insurance and social 
services as well as a comparison with the cost in other countries, decided 
the Majority that no additional resources could be provided : “ It is 
small consolation to a bankrupt to be told that his doctors’ bills have 
been the main cause of his disaster. ”’ 

The Minority, however, took the view that “ it is impossible to rank 
as a burden on industry or on the community an outlay which safeguards 
industrial well-being ’’, and consequently they would not admit that 
the possibility of extending benefits must be rigidly limited by present 
resources. 

The annual charge on the productive capacity of the country on 
account of health insurance, unemployment insurance and contribu- 
tory pensions insurance, was found to be £115,000,000, of which 
the state bears £26,000,000, while the remainder of the burden is divided 
in approximately equal shares between the employers and the workers. 
Moreover, the state pays £27,000,000 for non-contributory old-age 
pensions, while workmen’s compensation is believed to cost employers 
about £12,000,000. The burden in respect of social insurance is therefore 
about £154,000,000. On the same footing with social insurance the 
Majority reckons the cost of education, public hospitals, housing and 
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Poor Law relief as being services provided mainly on behalf of the 
working classes : these social services count for a further £159,000,000 
paid for out of national or local taxation. The two largest items in the 
cost of social services are education, £86,000,000, and Poor Law relief, 
£46,000,000. Hence the total annual charge in respect of social insurance 
and social services amounts to over £300,000,000. 

The comparison with the cost of social insurance in other countries 
was not the result of an official investigation but was made by the 
national organisation of employers. It showed that Great Britain was 
spending vastly more per head of population than any other country 
on Poor Relief, workmen’s compensation, old-age pensions, health 
insurance and unemployment insurance. 

Having decided that no further resources could be supplied for the 
health insurance scheme, the Majority enquired whether the existing 
resources could not be more advantageously applied than they are at 
present. They were able to recommend two important re-adjustments 
which would set free funds for the extension of benefits, namely, the 
modification of the actuarial relation between contributions and benefit, 
and the partial pooling of surplus funds by approved societies. 

The present rate of contribution for health insurance was fixed 
on the expectation of a sickness and disablement rate and of an interest 
rate which have proved to be substantially less favourable than the 
actual rates. The result has been that surplus funds representing the 
difference between the actual value of benefits distributed and their 
expected value have been accumulated by most societies. The surplus 
funds of each society as disclosed at each quinquennial valuation are 
applied to the provision of benefits for its members in addition to the 
statutory benefits. It is clear that by extending the range of the statutory 
benefits which have to be paid for out of the contribution, less is available 
for the provision of additional benefits. Moreover, whereas the additional 
benefits vary from society to society, the statutory benefits are available 
to all insured persons instead of the favoured members of certain societies 
only. 

The actuaries represented to the Commission that a margin of 
7s. a year in the case of men and 3s. 9d. in the case of women could 
be set free for extending statutory benefits. The deficiencies which might 
occur in the poorer societies in consequence of the increased liability 
imposed on them could be averted by assistance from a fund now 
being used for the redemption of reserve values. 

The Majority accepted the proposal of the actuaries to modify the 
actuarial basis of the scheme, and proceeded to dispose of the margin 
of resources thus set free. The first call on the margin could not, however 
be the provision of a new statutory benefit. The cost of the existing 
medical benefit is 3s. a year per person in excess of the sum of 9s. 6d. 
for which there exists permanent legal provision. At present the excess 
is being met temporarily from various sources, mainly from the balance 
between the value of stamps sold and the value of contributions credited 
to insured persons. The remainder of the margin available for the pro- 
vision of a new statutory benefit would therefore be 4s. a year in 
the case of men and 9d. in the case of women. 
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The second method relied upon by the Majority for increasing the 
sums available for the provision of statutory benefits was the partial 
pooling of surplus funds. The recommendation is that one half of the 
surplus accruing during any quinquennium, but not unspent surplus 
carried forward from previous valuations or interest thereon, should 
be paid into a pool and shared out among the societies in proportion to 
their membership. The recommendation would not affect any surpluses 
earned hitherto, nor, in particular, the surplus of £45,000,000 expected 
to be revealed by the second valuation now being completed. In the 
future the growth of surpluses will be checked by the institution of a 
new statutory benefit, chargeable to the present contribution, and which 
is likely to absorb about £15,000,000 in the course of a quinquennium. 
The pooling of half of surplus funds would provide about £2,000,000 a 
year. This sum should, according to the recommendation of the Majority, 
be applied to the provision of a new statutory benefit. 

The recommendations of the Majority, therefore, provide that a 
total sum of about four and a half million pounds a year should be made 
available out of the present financial resources to cover the cost of new 
statutory benefits available to all insured persons, at the expense of the 
funds now devoted to the provision of additional benefits which vary 
widely in value for members of different societies. 

The Minority, as has already been indicated, were not averse in 
principle to increasing the resources available for benefits ; indeed their 
view seems rather to have been that if a new benefit could be shown 


to be urgently required, the money to finance it must be procured. 
They would not devote any portion of the margin of the contribution 
to meeting the increased cost of existing medical benefit but would 
impose this charge upon the local authorities as the counterpart of the 
powers to be inherited by the authorities from the insurance committees. 
They recommended that the existing surpluses of approved societies 
should be drawn upon for the provision of new statutory benefits. 


BENEFITS 


The policy of the Majority Report is dominated by financial considera- 
tions. The possibility of the extension of the present statutory benefits 
is limited by the condition that the present financial resources must not 
be increased. The Minority, on the contrary, would have benefits extend- 
ed regardless of cost, relying on the economy of keeping the population 
in good health. 

The Majority recommend that two new statutory benefits should 
be provided, namely, (1) the extension of the scope of medical benefit, 
and (2) the provision of dependants’ allowances. Only for these two 
benefits can funds be made available immediately out of the present 
financial resources. The cost of the first can be covered by pooling half 
the surplus of approved societies, while the second could be supported 
out of the margin between the contribution and the present statutory 
benefits. : 
_ When in the indefinite future fresh resources can be found for health 
surance, the next statutory benefits in order of urgency to be added 
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are the extension of maternity benefit to include medical care and the 
attendance of a midwife ; and the provision of dental treatment. These 
two benefits, rejected on the score of cost by the Majority, are advocated 
by the Minority, who are, moreover, in favour of affording medical 
benefit to the dependants of insured persons, and of raising the level 
of sickness and disablement benefits to that of unemployment benefit 
including dependants’ allowances (18s. a week for men and 15s. for 
women, plus 5s. for the wife and 3s. for each dependent child). 

The Majority proposals for the extension of medical benefit and the 
provision of dependants’ allowances will be examined in more detail 
in view of the possibility that effect may be given to them by Parliament. 


Extension of the Scope of Medical Benefit 


The Commission found it to be urgently desirable that the present 
limitation of medical benefit to such treatment as can be provided by 
a general practitioner should be removed. At present it is just for the 
most serious and extensive cases that no provision is made, so that the 
injured person must pay for additional services himself or have recourse 
to the charity of hospitals. The completion of medical benefit should, 
in the view of the Majority, take precedence over the introduction of 
new benefits. The additional factors which they propose to incorporate 
in medical benefit are : 

(1) expert medical advice and treatment for patients who can 
travel to meet the specialist ; 

(2) expert advice for persons who are unable to travel ; 

(3) laboratory services. 

These services may be summarily described as “ expert out-patient 
services ’’ ; they comprise all the services which specialists afford to 
out-patients of hospitals, including ophthalmic diagnosis and the pre- 
scription of glasses. 

It was considered that the contact between the general practitioner 
and the specialist would affort the former the opportunity of keeping 
abreast of the latest developments of medicine, and could not but have 
favourable reactions on his efficiency. 

These additional services should be organised independently of the 
existing hospitals. The hospitals are institutions maintained and 
managed mainly by private charity. It would be undesirable to entrust 
them with the expenditure of public money if they were not under 
public control. Moreover, close co-operation between the general prac- 
titioner and the specialist is essential, and can only be secured by making 
both responsible to the same body. 

The provision of expert advice and treatment must be organised so 
that these services should be accessible in all parts of the country to 
persons who are able to travel. Specialists would therefore be required 
to attend at frequent intervals in central places in those localities where 
there are no resident practitioners possessing their particular qualifi- 
cations. It would be necessary to include as part of the benefit the travel- 
ling expenses of insured persons. The general practitioner would be 
instructed to refer cases for specialist advice and treatment whenever 
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he thought such a course necessary. The specialist would supplement 
the work of the general practitioner by advising him as to diagnosis 
and as to the treatment he should apply, and by actually providing 
treatment which only a specialist can give, or which necessitates special 
equipment or assistance (masseurs or electricians). 

The responsibility for organising specialist services would rest with the 
authority taking over the functions of insurance committees, which admin- 
ister the existing medical benefit. Eachlocal scheme would have to provide 
for the selection of the specialists, the arrangement of places and times 
at which patients should be examined, and the rates and methods of 
remuneration. The selection might be performed by a mixed medical 
and lay committee. Premises and the assistance of nurses, etc. could 
be provided by hospitals under contract to the insurance authority. 
The best method of remuneration would appear to be on the basis of 
time. The same authority would likewise arrange the provision of 
consultant services at the homes ef patients unable to travel. The 
consultant need not necessarily be a specialist ; there are many cases 
in which it is useful to have a second opinion, if only to reassure the 
patient. In each locality the list of approved specialists and general 
practitioners available to be called in for consultation would be drawn up. 

The laboratory services to be provided would include microscopic, 
bacteriological, and chemical examinations in cases where these were 
not undertaken already by the local authority in connection with 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. It would be unnecessary 


to set up new laboratories, since contracts could be made with existing 
laboratories for doing all the work. 


Provision for Dependants’ Allowances 


Two new statutory benefits were rivals for the balance of the funds 
which might be available after the cost of the extended medical services 
had been set aside : they were the increase of cash benefits and the 
improvement of the maternity benefit by the addition of advice and 
treatment at confinement. After mature consideration, the Majority 
decided to prefer the increase of cash benefits, on the ground that the 
local authorities which would administer the treatment element of the 
improved maternity benefit are not yet reorganised and are therefore 
not ready to undertake the task of administration. 

In examining the problem of the increase of cash benefits the Majority 
had, apart from the limitation imposed by the resources available, to 
reconcile two conflicting tendencies. 

For an increase in benefits it is argued that the statutory rate of 
sickness benefit (15s. a week for men and 12s. for women) is insufficient 
to support a sick man and his family ; that an unknown but, as it is 
believed, important fraction of the sick insured have to supplement 
their benefit by outdoor relief from the poor law authorities ; that the 
rate of sickness benefit is lower than unemployment benefit (18s. a 
week for men and 15s. for women), which appears unjustifiable in view 
of the fact that the need in case of sickness is greater than or equal to 
the need in case of unemployment ; and that the rate of benefit had 
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been increased only 50 per cent. since 1914, although the cost of living 
had risen by 75 per cent. 

Opposition to the increase of cash benefits was based mainly on the 
ground that it would reduce the amount of voluntary insurance business 
transacted by those approved societies which are genuine friendly 
societies. 

Having weighed the arguments on both sides, the Majority decided 
that some increase in the rate of cash benefits was necessary. Of the 
various alternative methods of applying an increase the one chosen 
was that of adding allowances for dependants to the present sickness 
and disablement benefits. It so happened that the balance of the margin 
of the contribution (4s. for men and 9d. for women) is much greater 
for men than for women, and that this particular form of benefit would 
be conferred mainly in virtue of the men’s insurance. The allowance 
added to sickness benefit would amount to 2s. a week for the wife and 
for each dependent child, and the allowance added to disablement 
benefit would be half the same amount. 


RESERVATION TO THE Masority Report 


A Reservation was made to the Majority Report by an employers’ 
representative and a professor of political economy. It is certainly 
the most original document produced by the Commission. The authors 
make a number of observations of a fundamental character on the 
method and value of social insurance. No positive and practical sugges- 
tions are put forward, yet attention is drawn to certain important 
aspects of the problem of health insurance which commonly escape 
examination. 

The first point which called for remark was the lack of co-ordination 
n social insurance and social services. The question of co-ordination 
did not indeed fall within the terms of reference of the Commission, 
but the opportunity was taken in the Reservation to urge that it should 
receive consideration since “ it appears reasonable to assume that an 
economy of expenditure and effort would be effected by viewing the 
problem of social insurance as a whole and not sectionally ”’. 

The next observation relates to the incidence of the cost of social 
insurance. It is affirmed that no easy generalisation as to incidence is 
possible. In industries sheltered from foreign competition the insurance 
contribution may be transferred to the consumer through prices ; in 
the unsheltered industries, on the contrary, “ where the full rigour of 
foreign competition has already produced a position of grave embarrass- 
ment reflected in the unemployment returns, it is not permissible to 
regard the burden of social insurance as negligible and free from possible 
detrimental reactions on the prosperity of the country, and indeed on 
the employment of the worker. ”’ 

The remainder of the Reservation is devoted to three matters of 
general principle, the discussion of which is dominated by the idea, 
implied or expressed, that health insurance requires a eugenic policy 
as its complement, since by itself it may lead to race deterioration. 

In the first place the authors are concerned to refute the proposition 
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that money spent on health services will make it easier for the community 
to bear its financial obligations. “ Expenditure on social services ”’, 
they say, “ is not infrequently supported by reference to the economies 
which will elsewhere result ; itis difficult, viewing the matter retrospective- 
ly, to find instances where such hopes have been adequately realised. ”’ 
Moreover, “ there are grounds for believing that expenditure on health, 
unless primarily directed to the removal of the causes of ill-health, 
may tend to occasion a further increase in such expenditure. ”’ 

They then proceed to illustrate the implications of the claim, supported 
by many witnesses, that all the medical resources of the country 
should be placed at the services of every insured person. They admit 
“the desirability of giving effect to such an ideal (which on general 
principles need not be restricted to medical resources or insured per- 
sons)’, but point out that beyond a certain point such claims may 
become inconsistent with the arrangements under which society is 
at present created and continued. Even the state cannot accept, since 
in certain contingencies it might not be able to meet, an undefined 
liability, and it follows that in theory the state can only assume respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of all within its borders if simultaneously 
there is conceded to it a greater power and control over the constitution 
of society from generation to generation than has ever before been 
considered beneficent or desirable. If the state is to be a generally 
beneficent organisation, it can only be on the assumption that it has 
previously sanctioned the existence of those whose claims it is bound 
to honour. 

Finally, they enter a caveat against the “ profound error ”’ that 
“ by merely attending to the health of individuals a healthy population 
will finally emerge.... In the case of the large volume of ill-health which 
is ultimately due to environment or occupation, the doctor may from 
time to time cure the individual. But ill-health will remain if the causes 
of ill-health remain.... Ultimate victory may come from the sanitary 
side of medical science. ’’ They go on to point out that the prolongation 
of life by means of medical care leads to an increased amount of sickness, 
because the age distribution of the population is modified so that a 
larger proportion fall within the age groups liable to greater sickness. 
Moreover, “ it is a matter of common knowledge that a large volume 
of sickness is due to constitutional predisposition.... Clearly, when those 
who have a lessened immunity from diseases are enabled, as a result 
of the postponement of the event of death, to leave behind them heirs 
to their weaknesses, the general cause of public health will in many cases 
have been frustrated and not promoted by the medical attention they 
have received. ” 
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Unemployed Boys and Girls in Great Britain 







In the summer of 1925 the British Ministry of Labour conducted an 
enquiry into the personal circumstances and industrial history of unem- 
ployed boys and girls? along lines rather similar to those of previous 
investigations among the adult unemployed*. The purpose of the enquiry 
was to secure material from which a picture might be drawn of the 
boy or girl registered for employment, and it was also hoped to elucidate 
various problems bearing on the employment and unemployment 
of boys and girls. 

The enquiry was on a national scale, covering a]! employment 
exchanges (under the Ministry of Labour) and juvenile employment 
bureaux (under local education authorities) in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. The basis of the investigation was the live register, i.e. the 
register containing the cards of boys and girls who have applied for 
employment or renewed their applications during the current week and 
have neither been placed in employment nor cancelled their applica- 
tions. 

As in the previous enquiry the sample method was adopted. Each 
exchange and bureau was asked to interview about 10 per cent. of the 
boys and girls on its register, the method of selection being alphabetical. 
The sample is therefore fully representative of boys and girls registered 
for employment at the date of the enquiry, but two reservations must be 
made. The live registers are swollen every year at the regular school- 
leaving dates—Christmas, Easter, the end of July, and the end of October, 
the rise being most marked at the end of July. At the end of June, 
when the enquiry was made, the proportion of younger children was 
therefore lower than at other periods. The reliability of the sample, if 
applied to the figures for any other date, is also affected by changes in 
the industrial distribution of unemployment. 

The second reservation concerns the reliability of the live register 
as an index of unemployment among boys and girls as a whole. Workers 
in an insured trade (agriculture and private domestic service are exclud- 
ed) become insurable at the age of 16°. From that age onwards they 
normally register at the employment exchange when out of work. (In 
addition a certain number of uninsured boys and girls over 16 register.) 
Of the young people over 16 interviewed 86.4 per cent. were insured. 













































1 MINISTRY OF LABOUR : Report on an Enquiry into the Personal Circumstances 
and Industrial History of 3,331 Boys and 2,701 Girls Registered for Employment at 
Employment Exchanges and Juvenile Employment Bureaux, June and July 1925. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 80 pp. Is. 9d. 

* For summaries of these investigations, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. X, No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 296-298 ; Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 685-687. 

* At 18 they become adults for purposes of unemployment insurance and 
registration. 
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For these ages, therefore, the live register and therefore the sample 
taken are very representative. 

Boys and girls of 14 and 15, on the other hand, are not required to 
come to the exchanges, but it is stated that in practice many school 
Jeavers do so. It should be noted, however, that only about 28 per cent. 
of the boys and girls interviewed were under 16. In the absence of any 
complete statistics as to the total number of boys and girls between 
14 and.16 unemployed, it is impossible to say how far this sample (765 
boys and 913 girls) is representative of the whole body. 

The report states that the sample as a whole “ is in all probability 
largely representative of the whole body of unemployed boys and girls 
at the date of the enquiry ”’. 

The interviewing officers (who were women for the girl applicants) 
were supplied with schedules containing 41 questions grouped under 
eight main heads. All information so obtained was confirmed whenever 
possible from official records, and certain questions were answered solely 
by reference to such documents. 


PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


School attendance being compulsory until 14, all the children inter- 
viewed had reached that age ; most of them had left school and were 
seeking employment for the first time. A small number, while on the 


employment register, were remaining voluntarily at school. A few were 
at work, but were seeking employment offering better prospects. 

It is impossible to say whether the physique and health of the boys 
and girls interviewed were above or below the average, since there is 
no basis of comparison with the total juvenile population. The investi- 
gation did not show that the majority, or even a substantial minority, 
were of inferior physique or of poor health. Only 5.5 per cent. were 
characterised as of “ poor ’’ physique and 1.9 per cent. as in “ poor” 
health. The physique of 69.9 per cent. and the health of 84.2 per cent. 
are noted as “ good ’’. In this respect the older boys and girls were 
markedly superior to the younger. Physical defects were noted in 11 per 
cent. of the cases. The appearance of only 5.9 per cent. of the boys and 
2.2 per cent. of the girls was described as “ slovenly ”’. 

The enquiry into home circumstances did not permit of a full inves- 
tigation, as it was impossible for qualified ohservers to visit the homes. 
Of the children interviewed 22 per cent. had lost one or both parents, 
and the family normally consisted of three members other than the 
parents and the boy or girl interviewed. One or both parents of 68.3 
per cent. of the boys and of 73.6 per cent. of the girls interviewed were 
in employment. In one out of every five of the families represented 
unemployment benefit, other than that, if any, drawn by the boy or 
girl interviewed, was being received by the family, while 6 per cent. of 
the families were drawing poor relief. 

The school career returns show that about 94 per cent. of the chil- 
dren were educated at elementary cr primary schools and, as some 79 
per cent. had reached the sixth standard or above, they were presumably 
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of at least average intelligence. It is interesting*to find that nearly 
15 per cent. of the children interviewed were pursuing courses of con- 
tinued education, for the most part at evening classes. 


INDUSTRIAL History 


Of the boys and girls interviewed 85.3 per cent. had had some 
employment since leaving school. The period of unemployment between 
leaving school and going to work was not usually long. Slightly more 
than one-half had obtained employment within a month and about 
three-quarters within six months. By far the largest percentage of 
the boys became errand boys in the first place. Among the chief indus- 
tries represented were engineering, coal mining, ship building, and tex- 
tiles, while there were fairly large numbers of shop boys, undefined 
factory workers, and labourers. Among the girls the largest percentage 
went into domestic service and the next largest became textile workers, 
shop assistants, or workers in one or other of the dress trades. 

Turning to the prospects of training offered, 5 per cent. of first 
situations were apprenticeships and 25.8 per cent. offered prospects of 
training. Altogether 11.1 per cent. of the boys and 5.4 per cent. of the 
girls had been apprenticed at some time or other. Seven out of every 
ten boys and girls first entered employment where no definite training 
was given and 15 per cent. of first situations were of a casual or seasonal 


character. Young people who remained at school voluntarily usually 
obtained better first situations than those who left school at the earliest 
opportunity. 

As an indication of the part played by the employment exchanges in 
placing young workers, the following percentage distribution, based on 
the statements of the boys and girls interviewed, is interesting. 


Method of obtaining work First situations All situations 
Employment exchanges 12.4 17.8 
Relatives or friends 25.5 18.3 
Unaided 58.7 62.7 


According to the records of the exchanges, which are obviously more 
likely to be correct, the proportion of all situations secured through 
their agency was 18.9 per cent. 

The results of the enquiry did not support the view sometimes ad- 
vanced that young workers tend to leave their employment for sheer love 
of change. Roughly 46 per cent. of first situations were given up for 
reasons within the control of the boy or girl, and 54 per cent. for reasons 
beyond such control. Considering all situations held, 70.5 per cent. 
were left for reasons beyond the boy’s or girl’s control (35.7 per cent. 
owing to trade depression). Of the children interviewed 52.8 per cent. 
had held either one or two situations only and the average number of 
situations held since leaving school was only two. 

The schedules were analysed in order to investigate the alleged ten- 
dency of employers, especially in occupations covered by trade boards, 
to discharge young workers when they reach 16 years of age, in order to 
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avoid the cost of increased wages at that age and the expense and trouble 
involved in contributions to health and unemployment insurance 
schemes. Of the boys who had been in trade-board occupations at the 
age of 16, 2.9 per cent. were discharged on reaching that age, while of 
those in other insurable occupations 6.6 per cent. were discharged at 
16. The percentages for girls, on the other hand, were 7.8 and 2.8. 
respectively. 


EMPLOYABILITY 


In order to measure the employability of the young workers inter- 
viewed, they were classified as those who in normal times would probably 
(a) have taken up training in some occupation ; (b) have entered an occu- 
pation providing steady employment ; or (c) have taken any job that was 
available. On the basis of this classification 37.2 per cent. of the boys 
and 24.9 per cent. of the girls were placed in class (a) and 25.1 and 24.2 
per cent. respectively in class (c). 

It was found that there were more applicants of the best type than 
there were situations suited to their abilities, that there was in general 
a substantial correspondence between the type of boy or girl and the 
type of situation obtained, and that of those who had had 4, 5, 6 or more 
situations a comparatively high proportion of boys and low proportion 
of girls were of the best type. The proportion of those said by inter- 
viewing officers to be “ specially qualified ’’ for the occupation in which 


they sought work was high, except perhaps in the case of girls who 
wanted to be nursemaids. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The proportion of boys and girls interviewed who had had no employ- 
ment since leaving school was 14.7 per cent. The boys interviewed 
had been employed on the average for 89.8 weeks and unemployed for 
37.9 weeks. The figures naturally vary with age, the corresponding 
figures for boys of 17 and over being 124 and 49.9 The girls interviewed 
had been employed on the average for 67.8 weeks and unemployed for 
46.5 weeks (17 and over, 115.6 and 59.7). It appears that in general 
the worse the physique, health or appearance of the boy or girl, the longer 
is the average total period of unemployment. The boy with poor phys- 
ique, for example, is unemployed nearly twice as long as the boy with 
good physique. Again, the better the type of first situation, the shorter 
in general was the total average period of unemployment. 

A separate examination was made of the schedules of boys and girls 
who had had no employment. Nearly one-half of these had been unem- 
ployed for less than four months, but a few of them for considerable 
periods — 44 boys and 97 girls for more than eighteen months. The 
boys and girls in this group, whatever their age, were on the average of a 
better type as regards employability than all the boys and girls inter- 
viewed of corresponding age, while their physique, health, and appearance 
did not differ markedly. 
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The results of the enquiry suggest that “ the great bulk of the boys 
and girls registered for employment were simply young workers of ordi- 
nary type who had been unemployed for a comparatively short period : 
there is no indication of a Jarge class of boys and girls, verging on the 
unemployable, who have deteriorated markedly in consequence of 
long-continued unemployment. ”’ 

This corresponds generally to the conclusions of the earlier investiga- 
tions of adult unemployed. Satisfactory though it may appear at first 
sight that there is no large class of young workers “ verging on the 
unemployable’’, the results of the enquiry are not altogether reassuring. 
For the last three years there have always been from 50,000 to 70,000 
boys and girls registered for employment, and an unknown further 
number out of work but not registered. If, as the report indicates, 
the actual period of unemployment for each individual is not as a rule 
long, the conclusion is that the undeniably bad effects of unemployment 
and irregular employment are being spread out, as it were, over a large 
proportion of the juvenile population at a dangerously impressionable 
age. 

At the same time the report admits that “ there is a residue of difficult 
cases, which in themselves constitute a problem of the first magnitude. 
Perhaps the most significant fact disclosed is the unsatisfactory character 
of much of the employment which the boys and girls were seeking and 
the apparently high proportion of situations which, though providing 
possibly some security of tenure, offer few or no prospects of training 
for a definite occupation. ” 





The Work of the Employment Exchanges 
in Sweden in 1925 


PusLic EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


The following particulars of the work of the Swedish public employ- 
ment exchanges in 1925 are taken from Sociala Meddelanden’, the organ 
of the Swedish Social Board. 

At the end of 1925 there were 36 central exchanges (24 provincial 
and 12 independent municipal offices), 99 branch exchanges, 21 separate 
exchanges for seamen, and 4 other occupational branches, or 160 
exchanges in all. In addition there were employment officials acting 
under the provincial exchanges in districts where official relief for the 
unemployed was organised or where there were other reasons for having 
representatives of the official exchanges. The number of such officers 
varied during the year, being about 30 at the end of 1925. 

The work of the exchanges in recent years is summarised in the 
following table : 








1 No. 3, 1926. Stockholm. 
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APPLICANTS FOR WORK, VACANCIES OFFERED AND 
VACANCIES FILLED, 1921-1925 





Men Women Total 





Appli- | | a Appli- hes — | Appli- al | Vacan- 
cante | offered | filled | cante offered | filled | cants omer | filed 


| 
| | | | 
| 


| 
| 
| 





596,263 136,883) 126 » 703/138, 108) 123,937) 78 »428 |734, 371) 260, 820 205, 131, 
703,356 164,482 155,452) 135,243) 118,454 82,670 /838, 599) 282,935 238, 122! 
368 071/149, 572/135,400 140,927/123, 770| 86,940|508,998/273,342 222,340 
|299,867/134,531) 1119, 959) 155,221/131 ,551| 95,312 |455, 088/266, 082 215,271 


319, 780, 117 ,754|107, 816|160, 046/125, 040) 93, 004/479, 826 (242,794 201,420 


| 





The table shows that the number of applications for work among 
both men and women rose as compared with the previous year, whereas 
there was a reduction in the figures of vacancies and vacancies filled. 
This reduction in 1923 and 1924 was largely due to the closing down 
of emergency works, and was counterbalanced by an even heavier 
reduction in the number of applications for work, so that during these 
two years there was on the whole an improvement in the relation between 
the supply of and the demand for labour. During 1925, on the contrary, 
the position became undoubtedly worse, for there was a further reduc- 
tion in the number of vacancies (in this year for women too) and an 
increase in the demand for work. There was also an increase in emer- 
gency works, the number of persons referred to such employment being 
10,309, as compared with 9,285 in 1924 and 26,873 in 1923. If these 
special forms of employment are left out of account and only the open 
labour market considered, the number of vacancies filled for men was 
97,507 in 1925, as compared with 110,664 in 1924 and 108,527 in 1923. 

The monthly figures of vacancies show the usual two maxima in 
spring and autumn ; the increased openings in spring are mainly due 
to the seasonal changes characteristic of the Swedish labour market, 
while the rise in autumn should mainly be ascribed to the annual move- 
ment of domestic servants and crofters to agriculture which is usual at 
that time of the year. The spring maximum was reached in April, 
and there was a considerable drop in May due to the seamen’s dispute, 
which markedly reduced the number of vacancies offered and vacancies 
filled notified by the seamen’s exchanges. 

As in previous normal years the number of men applying for work 
was largest in January, the month in which seasonal unemployment is 
usually most marked. The figure fell during the spring and summer 
and rose again in autumn, reaching a maximum in October, which is 
connected with the changes of employment in agriculture in that month. 
Towards the end of the year the number of applicants for work again 
fell. Among women the number of applications and vacancies was 
largest in September and October, another maximum having been 
reached in April, both due to the fact that the figures for women are 
influenced largely by domestic service. 
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The following table shows the relation between the supply of and 
demand for labour : 


APPLICANTS FOR WORK AND VACANCIES FILLED, PER CENT. OF 
VACANCIES OFFERED 


Applications Vacancies filled 





Men | Women | Total Women Total 
' 





223 118 171 
272 128 198 














Throughout the year the relation between the numbers of applicants 
for work and of vacancies offered was more unfavourable than in 1924. 
The increased surplus of labour led as usual to better results for the 
vacancies filled, the average for the year being 83 per cent., as compared 
with 81 per cent. in 1924. 

. The percentage distribution by occupation of the vacancies filled 
is shown in the table below for the chief occupational groups. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, OF 
VACANCIES FILLED 





te eR l ] 
"ro12|"1922| 1920 1921 | 1922 | 


1923 | 1924 | 1925 


Occupational group | 


| 





Agriculture and forestry 5) -5} 25.6) 20.4) 17.4) 21.9) 23.7) 24.5 


Industry and _handi- : 
crafts 5. 12.4; 23.3) 16.4 9. : 7.0 


Trade and communica- | 
tions! -7| 16.3; 11.4) 13.7 é 22. 21.5 





Domestic work 31.5 


Other work 





Total 
































1 Including shipping. 


The tendencies of the previous years were thus continued during 
1925. The number of vacancies filled in industry fell still further and 
was relatively lower than in any year since the official employment 
exchanges were opened. The industrial demand for labour was mainly 
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for skilled workers, whereas the demand for unskilled labour fell markedly 
below the supply. 

This fact is also reflected in the reduced figures for the group “ other 
work ’’, which covered mainly unskilled labourers. There was not much 
change in the demand for agricultural and domestic workers, but some 
reduction in the case of seamen, largely due to the seamen’s dispute 
in the spring. As regards agriculture in particular, it may be mentioned 
that more than half the vacancies filled were notified to seven exchanges, 

The more detailed occupational figures showed that the shortage 
of women workers in agriculture continued during the year, the number 
of vacancies not filled being 6,300 ; this was also the case in domestic 
service, where the number of vacancies that remained unfilled was over 
20,000. At the same time, the number of applicants for domestic 
work exceeded the number of vacancies, owing to the fact that there 
was @ surplus of young unskilled workers. In industry, the only branch 
in which there was a greater number of vacancies than in the previous 
year was in the chemical industry. The figures for the metal and 
clothing industries showed some improvement, but the situation was 
decidedly worse in the wood industry. There was not much change 
in the trade and communications group, and the statistics also confirmed 
the existence of a large surplus of applicants for work in shops and offices. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Sociala Meddelanden’ publishes the following particulars of the work 
of private employment agencies in 1925. 

As a check on private employment agencies, any person who has 
received a permit under the Notification of 5 May 1916 to run such an 
agency is bound to keep a list of the persons who apply to him for employ- 
ment and of the vacancies of which he is notified, and to report once 
a month to the competent police authorities in the form prescribed by 
the Social Board. These monthly reports are immediately transmitted 
to the Social Board. Owing to the lack of accuracy in the data, the 
statistical examination of the material is rendered difficult. There is 
a good deal of overlapping with respect to both applicants and vacancies, 
owing to the fact that the same person may apply to several agencies 
for work or workers, as well as to the public exchanges. The only figure 
which can be said to approach accuracy is that of the number of places 
filled. The following table shows the monthly figures for the employ- 
ment agencies reporting in 1925, the number of which was about 150 
for the whole of Sweden, and 38 for Stockholm. It should be observed 
that the number of reporting agencies is not the same as the number 
of licences (issued by the provincial authorities), of which there were 
about 200. Presumably the difference is due to persons who made no 
use of their licence. 





* No, 4, 1926. 
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VACANCIES FILLED BY PRIVATE AGENCIES IN 1925 


























































| Sweden Stockholm 

| Month : 

| Men Women | Total Men | Women | Total 
Jan. 167 2,516 2,683 14 1,252 1,266 
Feb. 251 2,416 2,667 34 1,129 1,163 
March 360 3,199 3,559 39 1,412 1,451 
April 443 4,448 4,891 51 1,921 1,972 
May | 478 3,810 4,288 50 1,756 1,806 
June 298 2,658 2,956 42 1,208 1,250 
July 335 2,434 2,769 31 1,095 1,126 
Aug. | 423 2,697 3,120 31 1,234 1,265 
Sept. | 479 3,945 4,424 40 1,752 1,792 
Oct. 720 3,901 4,621 27 1,584 1,611 
Nov. ' 287 2,505 2,792 20 1,120 1,140 
Dec. | 151 1,749 1,900 19 850 869 

Total | 4,392 36,278 40,670 398 16,313 16,711 





















registry offices. 









Occupation Applicants 


Clerks and shop assistants 4,625 
Hotel and _ restaurant 









workers 15,980 
Domestic servants 25,608 
Hospital workers 2,348 
Others 810 








Most of the persons placed by private agencies found work in domestic 
service. Asa matter of fact the majority of licences related to servants’ 


An occupational classification has been compiled for Stockholm. 
The following figures for women were published : 






Vacancies Vacancies 
offered filled 
2,149 558 
11,230 6,488 
31,462 7,398 
1,706 1,231 
1,024 638 














49,371 





Total 





fication for them is of little interest. 








47,571 








16,313 





The disproportion between the figures in the last column and those 
in the other two is due to the overlapping already mentioned. As 
very few men made use of the private agencies an occupational classi- 
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Labour Inspection in Russia in 1925 


ORGANISATION AND STAFF! 


Two inspection systems — one general, the other regional — exist 
in Russia at present, the total number of inspectors employed being 
1,213. The staff of the general inspectorate consists of 267 persons, 
62 for agriculture and 205 for transport. The regional inspectorate 
employs 946 persons distributed as follows : 


Soviet Russia and White Russia 740 
Ukraine 139 
Trans-Caucasia 39 
Uzbek Soviet Republic 20 
Turkoman Soviet Republic 8 


Three-fourths of the inspectors are manual workers. The proportion 
of peasants among them has increased considerably during the last two 
years, to the detriment of the salaried workers’ group. The table below 
shows the percentage distribution of these officials according to the class 
to which they belong, for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924 : 


Class 1922 1923 1924 


Manual workers 72.6 73.3 73.9 
Salaried workers 27.4 23.5 15.2 
Peasants — 3.2 10.9 


The percentage of Communist inspectors continues to increase ; 
at the close of 1924 it had reached 86.4 per cent. of the total. The pro- 
portion of women inspectors employed is still very small ; it has, however, 
risen from 2.2 per cent. in 1923 to 3.7 per cent. in 1924. The great 
majority of the labour inspectors, about 90 per cent., have attended 
only an elementary school. 


THE WoRK OF THE INSPECTORATE? 


The following information relates only to Russia properly so called’. 
It covers the period January to September 1925, figures for previous 
years being shown in the tables for purposes of comparison. 


Visits paid by the Inspectors 


The average number of visits paid by each inspector varied from 
12.2 in April to 15 in January. If the monthly average for the period 
of 9 months under review be compared with the figures for previous years 
it will be seen that the number of visits paid decreased from 15.9 in 1923 
to 14.7 in 1924, and to 13.9 in 1925. According to the organ of the 





' Cf. Voprosy Trooda (Labour Questions), Nos. 5-6, 1925. 
* Ibid, No. 12. 
* The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
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Labour Commissariat, however, this decrease is not significant of restrict- 
ed activity. The visits made, though fewer in number, were much more 
thorough ; the regulations for the protection of labour were, in fact, 
much better known than in the early years which followed the introduc- 
tion of the new economic policy, and accordingly the inspectors no longer 
found it necessary to insist upon the application of elementary provisions. 
Moreover, in 1922 and 1923 their attention had been largely taken up 
by private undertakings, which were so scattered that only flying visits 
could be paid to them. The following table shows the distribution of the 
inspectors’ visits at various periods and according to the class of under- 


taking inspected. 













PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INSPECTORS’ VISITS 
BY CLASS OF UNDERTAKING 















Class of undertaking 





Private 










State Co-operative 





















1922 43.5 5.3 51.2 
1923 48.5 8.1 43.4 
1924 51.3 124 36.3 
1925 : 
lst quarter 56.5 16.5 27.0 
2nd” 55.1 17.1 27.8 
3rd ” 52.5 15.9 31.6 


























It will be seen that the inspectors now devote more time to the in- 
spection of state undertakings, which form by far the most important 
group. In this respect the figures given below are very significant ; 
they show the distribution of undertakings inspected, by the number of 
persons employed. 










PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERTAKINGS INSPECTED, 
BY NUMBERS EMPLOYED 














Undertakings employing : 
























omet Less than 10-49 50-499 More than 

10 workers workers workers 500 workers 
1923 52.7 29.1 15.4 2.8 
1924 50.3 30.9 15.8 3.0 

1925 : 

Ist quarter 44.3 34.5 17.0 4.2 
_— 45.1 34.3 15.7 4.9 
3rd = 45.9 31.9 18.0 4.2 





























An additional circumstance which helps to explain the decrease in 
the average number of visits paid is the fact that the inspectors now make 
more frequent journeys away from their headquarters for the purpose of 
their work. In 1923 only 22.5 per cent. of their total visits were so paid. 
In June 1925 the proportion had risen to 49.2 per cent ; and the number 
of days spent in such visits increased accordingly. 
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Contact with Workers, and Contraventions of the Labour Regulations 


Two or three times weekly the inspectors arrange to interview 
workers who desire information on labour conditions. The following 
table shows the distribution of such meetings according to the subject 
of discussion : 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CONSULTATIONS PER INSPECTOR PER MONTH 





1925 
Subject 





lst quarter | 2nd quarter 3rd quarter 





Employment of chil- | 
dren under 16 years 
of age 0 3.7 2.6 3.5 3.5 


Protection of young 
workers . 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.6 


Protection of women 
workers 3.2 2.9 2.4 2.3 2.3 


Rest periods and work- 
ing hours 6.6 6.5 5.7 7.6 6.9 


Irregular dismissal 3.3 5.3 5.3 4.8 4.6 
Wages 9.8 13.7 14.6 13.7 12.7 
Specialists’ rates 3.0 2.8 2.5 2.5 2.2 


Miscellaneous 22.2 19.0 14.0 14.3 13.7 





Total 56.0 55.7 48.5 50.1 47.5 


























The number of consultations will be seen to have diminished slightly, 
doubtless owing to the fact that the workers are now better informed as 
to their rights. 

The inspector’s duties include that of granting licences in indidivual 
cases for modification of the labour regulations. The following table 
shows the average monthly number of licences of various kinds granted 
by each inspector in 1923, 1924, and the first 9 months of 1925. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EXEMPTIONS GRANTED PER INSPECTOR PER 
MONTH 





Exemptions granted in respect of : 





Overtime and work 


on public holidays Other matters 





1923 93.6 4.6 
1924 113.4 3.8 
1925 : 
Ist quarter 146.2 4.4 
2nd” 146.3 3.7 
3rd 24 214.4 3.9 
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A noticeable increase appears in the number of exemptions granted 
in respect of overtime, which would seem to indicate that the inspectors 
do not oppose the extension of this principle. 


Prosecutions 


The inspectors are authorised to prosecute managers and heads of 
undertakings who have violated the labour regulations. The table below 
shows the average number of prosecutions per 100 visits paid in the 
various classes of undertaking : 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PROSECUTIONS PER 100 VISITS PAID 





Class of undertaking 
Average 





Co-operative | Private 





1923 . 9.5 
1924 6 7.9 
1925 : 
Ist quarter ° 8.5 
2nd” \ 10.0 
3rd” 12.0 























On the whole, prosecutions are increasingly rare, especially in private 
undertakings. 
The table below shows the distribution of the grounds of prosecution, 
per 100 cases in which proceedings were instituted during each period 
considered : 


CAUSES OF PROSECUTIONS PER 100 casxs! 





1925 





ist quarter znd quarter | 3rd quarter 





Contravention of regu- 
lations concerning : 
Working day 13.8 
Working hours in gen- 
eral 42.7 
Employment of young 
children . 10.4 6.4 
Employment of wom- 
en : 3.9 2.6 
Wages , 34.2 39.2 
Engagement and dis- 
missal , 45.2 21.9 14.8 
Social insurance me 53.6 51.0 39.9 


























‘ In a number of the cases a prosecution was instituted upon several different charges : foi 
this reason the totals of the various columns in cach case exceed 100 
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As will be seen, the principal causes of prosecution were contraven- 
tion of regulations concerning (a) hours of work, (6) wages, and (c) social 
insurance. The employment of women is becoming much less frequent, 
and in addition the inspectors have received instructions from the Com- 
missariat of Labour that they are to be liberal in granting exemptions 
under this head ; hence the decrease in the number of prosecutions relat- 
ing to the employment of female labour. The considerable fall in 
the number of prosecutions relating to irregular engagement or dismissal 
of workers is due to the abolition of compulsory engagement through 
the employment exchanges. ; 

The following table shows the distribution of the results of prosecu- 
tions, per 100 cases in which proceedings were instituted : 


RESULTS OF PROSECUTIONS PER 100 cAsEs! 





1925 





Ist quarter 2nd quarter | 3rd quarter 





Acquittal 16.0 18.2 19.9 20.6 
Fine 53.4 47.7 34.8 44.6 
Imprisonment 15.3 17.7 15.8 13.0 
Payment of damages 7.6 15.2 18.3 14.5 
Miscellaneous 12.8 10.4 12.6 11.6 























} In a number of cases decided by the tribunals verdicts were given on several different charges. 


NOTIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The average number of accidents notified monthly per inspector has 
increased almost continuously since the close of 1924, when the average 
was 17.8 ; by September 1925 it had risen to 23.4!. 


According to Voprosy Trooda, while the labour inspectors’ activities 
show marked development, certain points still leave much to be desired. 
Visits of inspection to state undertakings are still much too infrequent ; 
the inspectors do not exercise sufficient control over the observation of the 
rule as to the proportion of apprentices to total adult staff ; and, last and 
most important of all, they do not make a sufficiently firm stand against 
the practice of overtime. It is suggested that these failings are largely 
due to the fluctuations in the staff of the inspectorate, who are elected 
by the trade unions. The Commissariat of Labour is accordingly trying 
to arrange that inspectors shall act as such for at least a year. 





* These figures do not seem to cover the whole ground. According to Trood 
for 10 March 1926, 7,439 cases were registered by the Moscow insurance funds while 
the labour inspectors reported only 1,614 cases. 
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Industrial Hygiene in Australia 


Questions of public health have recently been under investigation 
in Australia by the Royal Commission on Health, which was specially 
appointed in January 1925 to study legislative and administrative 
measures to be adopted by the Commonwealth in this regard, in conjunc- 
tion, where necessary, with the States. The Commission sat for a year, 
and has recently published its report!, in which it examines successively 
all the different questions into which it was instructed to enquire, and 
formulates recommendations in regard to them. The section of the 
report which deals with industrial hygiene (pp. 42-45) is given here prac- 
tically in extenso. 

Until recent years the action taken in Australia with respect to 
industrial hygiene has been limited to legislation concerning space, 
sanitary accommodation and ventilation of factories and workshops, 
with some restrictions on the age of workers ; ventilation and safety 
in mines; and the mitigation of the larger risks of certain occupations. 
At present, however, the subject is receiving greater attention. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Conferences on the subject of industrial hygiene between officials 
of the Departments of Health of the States and Commonwealth, with 
representatives of State Departments of Labour or Factories, were held 
in 1922 and 1924, at which the subject was considered with 
a view to arriving at uniformity of practice in certain respects. A 
number of resolutions were passed by the Conference of 1922 having as 
their object the securing of uniform actionineach Stat>, as tothe examina- 
tion of workers, keeping of records, minimum age of employment, 
collection and publication of information, appointment and qualifica- 
tion of factory inspectors, legislation, morbidity statistics, and provision 
of medical services by employers. 

Certain developments have already been noted. 

In New South Wales a Medical Officer of Industrial Hygiene was 
appointed in 1923 to the Department of Health for the purpose of 
investigating working conditions and making examinations of persons 
employed in industries ; and in 1924 regulations were issued under the 
Public Service Act governing the appointment of “ cadets’’ and factory 
inspectors, and outlining the educational and technical qualifications 
necessary for appointment and promotion. 

In Victoria regulations under the Health Act requiring notification 
of certain occupational diseases were issued in 1923. In the same 
State a Medical Officer of the Department of Health was, in 1923, 





1 CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA : Report of the Royal Commission on Health ; 
together with Appendices. Green, Govt. Printer, 1926. 118 pp. 
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placed for a portion of his time at the disposal of the Labour Depart- 
ment for the purpose of investigation of any medical condition. In 
October 1925, a female medical inspector of factories was appointed to 
the latter Department for the purpose of exercising closer supervision 
over female and child workers collectively and individually. 

In Western Australia an amendment of the Factories and Shops 
Act was passed in 1923 in which provision was made for the regulation 
of factories where lead, mercurial, or arsenical preparations are manu- 
factured. In the same State the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended in 1924 to provide that where workers are affected by certain 
specified industrial diseases (23 in number) they shall be entitled to com- 
pensation as if the disease were a personal injury by accident. At the 
same time the diseases referred to were made notifiable. 

Arrangements have also been made by the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Health with a number of firms for the keeping of records on 
prescribed lines ; and information is being accumulated for future use. 


MORBIDITY AMONGST WORKERS 


Comparatively little information is available as to morbidity amongst 
workers, owing to the fact that no legislation is in force requiring the 
notification of sickness other than certain infectious diseases or the 
recording of illnesses by the companies or firms concerned. An enquiry 
made by Dr. D. G. Robertson, Director, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Commonwealth Department of Health, into the sickness experience of 
95,244 officers in various Departments of the Government services of 
the Commonwealth and the States of Victoria and New South Wales 
for the years 1920-1923 showed that during those years the total number 
of days lost by male officers (of whom there were 70,741) was 479,685, 
or an average of 6.8 days per annum per employee. For the female 
officers (numbering 24,503) the total number of days lost was 277,677, 
or an average of 11.3 days per annum per employee. The average loss 
of time owing to sickness by male and female employees was 7.9 days per 
annum. The loss of time due to epidemic or infectious diseases was 24 
per cent., injuries 21.3 per cent., digestive diseases 21.5 per cent., respi- 
ratory diseases 12.3 per cent., and diseases of the nervous system 8.8 
per cent. 


MeEDIcAL SERVICES IN INDUSTRY 


The evidence submitted by Dr. D.G. Robertson showed that, from 
enquiries made, one company engages a full-time medical officer, 21 com- 
panies each employ a part-time medical officer, 5 companies have the 
services of a madical officer through medical funds, and 21 other firms 
have physicians available in cases of emergency. At least 22 firms employ 
qualified nurses to look after the workers, and 6 other firms employ 
unqualified nurses for this purpose. Moreover, 15 firms provide both 
an ambulance room for the treatment of injuries and a dispensary where 
the usual remedies are kept ; 32 other firms have an ambulance room, 
and 5 provide dispensaries. In all, 52 firms are known to have made some 
provision for the medical care of their workers. In this respect, special 
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mention may he made of the Dental Clinic established by the Electro- 
lytic Zinc Company of Australasia Limited. 

From the evidence given by various industrial medical officers, it 
would appear that their duties vary considerably. In some caseg appli- 
cants for employment are nct examined before engagement ; in others, 
the conditions under which the staff work are notsupervised. In all 
cases, however, small ailments and accidents and illnesses occasioned 
by the employment are attended to, and in some cases measures are 
instituted to prevent the recurrence of ill health. In some instances 
the supervision by medical officers and nurses includes advice to the 
workers to consult their medical attendants or a dentist, or to go to a 
hospital ; and as every case of ill health is reported the conditions of the 
work are examined, and defects as far as possible remedied. In some 
firms a transfer to some other section of the establishment is arranged 
if ill health is the result of standing, or is due to some other special cause 
of fatigue. 

Most of the witnesses who gave evidence on the subject were agreed 
that there was need for training of medical practitioners who propose to 
engage in industrial medical work. The majority of those now engaged 
in this work have gained jtheir knowledge from experience; and the 
suggestion was supported by several witnesses that industrial medical 
training should be included among the subjects dealt with by the Chair 
of Preventive Medicine the establishment of which has been recommend- 
ed by the Royal Commission on Health. Propaganda among persons 
engaged in industrial occupations was also recommended ; and it was 
proposed that, among other methods, short and suitably worded notices 
might be displayed in all industrial establishments (as is already done 
in some), pointing out the necessity for care, and how to avoid risks and 
dangers. 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH IN INDUSTRY 


The enquiry conducted by Professor Chapman into the Broken Hill 
mining industry, where over 7,000 miners were examined, convinced him 
that the hygienic standards of Europe and other countries are not appli- 
cable to Australia. A complete physical survey of every individual] in 
certain industries is necessary. Up to the present, medica] examination 
has taken place only in certain industries in which there is a special 
risk. It would help greatly if a similar examination could be made of 
workers engaged in industries in which there is no special risk. Another 
witness, Dr. 8. A. Smith, also expressed the opinion that a survey of 
industrial groups in Australia is essential in order to lay down standards 
of health in that country. He was of opinion that the investigation 
should be made by a staff including an expert physiologist. Such an 
investigation would be a favourable starting point for a proper system 
of industrial hygiene in Australia, and would point the way to modifica- 
tions in working conditions which would tend to improve the health of 
men engaged in dangerous industries. 

Comparatively little attention has so far been paid in Australia to 
the question of industrial hygiene. With the exception of the Broken 
Hill Royal Commission, and of certain investigations into the health of 
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stonemasons, quarrymen, sewer miners, and some branches of the 
clothing industry, there have been few well-defined or complete investiga- 
tions to determine the industrial conditionsinany industry or to correlate 
them to the health of the workmen. 


THE Diviston or INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Health was initiated in 1921, when the Rockefeller Foundation 
lent an expert medical officer in industrial hygiene to the Commonwealth 
for the purpose. This Division has issued a number cf valuable publi- 
cations — The Scope of Industrial Hygiene, Health Hazards in Industry, 
and Industrial Accident Prevention ; and the conferences of Commonwealth 
State Health officials with leading officials of the State Departments of 
Labour or Factories, already referred to, were held at its instance. The 
Director of the Division of Industrial Hygiene is a Member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Industrial Hygiene of the International Labour 
Office ; and in this way close touch is kept with all developments in the 
field of industrial hygiene in other countries. Expert advice is available 
to employers and employed, and the work of the Division is likely to 
be of great value in guiding the development of industry along hygienic 
lines, and improving generally the conditions of the workers. Assist- 
ance has been given to State Governments in connection with several 
enquiries and investigations. 

The work of the Division may be briefly stated as follows : (a) the 
publication of Service Reports and information ; (b) the collection of 
data on mortality and morbidity ; (c) the encouragement of the organisa- 
tion of industrial welfare services (medical, dental, and nursing) among 
industrial companies or firms ; (d) the encouragement of routine medica] 
examination of employees ; (e) the organisation of uniform methods of 
record keeping by industria] establishments ; (/) assisting State Health 
Industrial Authorities and other bodies in investigations and enquiries 
into problems or difficulties in connection with industrial hygiene. 

The following recommendations relating to industrial hygiene were 
made by the Royal Commission on Health : 


(1) That the work of the Division of Industrial Hygiene in the 
Commonwealth Department of Health should be extended in the direc- 
tions above indicated : 

(2) That provision should be made at Universities for the training 
of medical practitioners in industrial medical work ; 

(3) That a physical survey of individuals engaged in various indus- 
tries should be made for the purpose of establishing Australian standards 
of health, and that this should be carried out under the control of the 
Commonwealth Department of Health by a trained staff including an 
expert physiologist ; 

(4) That the periodical conferences between Commonwealth and 
State officials with representatives of Labour and Factory Departments 
should be continued for the purposes of insuring uniformity with respect 
_ records and further action on various other subjects of industrial 

ygiene. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given tor various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods 
by which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together 
with particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 





' International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p, 873, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, p. 578, No. 5, May 1926, p. 743, and No. 6, June 
1926, p. 899. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany ‘Australia Austria Belgium 










































Date Trade unionists (Trade unionists Gaotey Unemployment insurance societies 
insurance 
(end of Wholly Partially =| Number om Wholly Partial 
ed y 
ani nee eee canine, Ge unempley eq| employed unemployed 
t.| in recei 
Benker cent. we cent. were of Denet Number om, Number R.., 



















674,606 |16.6 | 346,153 | 9.9 | 29,417 | 7.6 | 106,908 4,060 | 0.6 9,700 | 14 

June 340,774 |10.5 | 610,849 |19.4 | 32,708 | 8.3 63,556 6,659 | 1.0 | 15,269 | 23 
Bept. 362,997 |10.5 | 512,028 17.6 | 38,482 | 9.5 77,550 4,507 | 0.7 | 14940 | 23 
: 8.1 | 193,280 | 6.5 | 41,420 [103 | 154/497 0,344 | 1.5] 23,410 | 8, 














5.1 93 | 175,580 9,414 | 1.5 | 33,500 | 6.5 
Jane 130,249 | 3.5 | 163,461 | 5.2 | 36,490 |10.2 | 118,366 483 11.0 | 29,108 | 4.7 
Sept. 168,657 | 4.5 | 268,186 | 8.5 | 29,861 | 7.9 | 119,004 4,758 | 08 | 11,084 | 1.9 
Dee. 406,253 |19.4 | 659,949 |19.8 | 34,287 | 8.1 | 207,834 | 16907 | 28] eo7494 | 4.7 





































. 818,637 |22.6 ° ° 231,361 16,159 2.7 32,017 5.4 
Feb. 786,263 22.0 | 771,405 /21.6 ° ° 228,763 9,616 1.6 18,209 3.1 
March 727,312 {21.4 | 736,640 (21.7 | 34,162 { 8,2 202,394 8,489 1.4 16,573 2.8 
April 655,537 18.6 | 673,993 /19.1 _ _ 173,115 — — ame aa 


_ _ 154,812 — 











8,401,410 





415,612 
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Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France Hungary 









Trade unionists Number /Trade unionists 















(end of Number Number of 
unemployed of unemployed 
month) Number | p,, | Number | por remaining | unemployed| in receipt | Number Per 
unem- | eent.| U2e™ | cent, |? live register} registered of benefit unem- t. 
ployed ployed : ployed |" 


















8,374 
11,771" 















11,9071 | 8.1 | 88,700° | 31.1 
. 12,000' | 8.1 | 76,800' | 28.3 1,538 3,462 775 29,135 | 18.7 
March 10,800® | 7.3 | 62,400' | 23.2 1,947 2,222 543 29,218 | 19.1 
Apni — | 7.3 _ 17.7 2,249 1,961 432 28,776 | 188 
May _ — — | 15.8 = ‘ 























148,068 268,205 



























1 Approximate figures. ® Provisional figures. 
The sign * sigaifies “ no figures published ". The sign — signifies “ A@gures not yet received ”. 
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(cont.) 









































































































Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Italy Latvia Norway 
Date Trade unionists| Compulsory | Number of unem- | number | Trade unionists 
(end of month) insurance ployed registered unemployed 
re bing 
Number | per | Number | per | wholly | Partially} 0m live |wumber| Per 
ployed cent. ployed! cent. | unempl. | unempl. register unempl. | cent. 
1924 
March 86,731 7.8 | 1,187,683 9.9 | 218,740 21,654 2,313 4,101 12.0 | 
June 77,761 7.2 | 1,084,517 9.4 | 130,793 16,877 1,227 1,714 4.9 
Sept. 84,214 8.6 | 1,240,045 | 10.8 | 115,590 21,654 1.383 1,830 6.2 
Dec. 88,420 9.2 | 1,260,465 | 10.9 | 150,449 9,956 3,821 4,386 12.5 
1925 
March 88,551 9.0 | 1,307,937 | 11.1 | 142,552 4,282 4,314 4,018 11.1 
June 120,764 | 12.3 | 1,406,155 | 11.9 85,532 6,944 1,169 3,256 8.9 
Sept. 111,910 | 11.4 | 1,423,566 | 12.0 82,764 7,223 910 4,934 13.5 
Dec. 107,346 | 11.0 | 1,243,087 10.5 |. 122,200 8,870 5,097 9,363 26.1 
1925 
Jan. 108,051 | 10.6 | 1,317,535 | 11.1 | 156,139 9,284 4,990 8,305 23.4 
Feb. 101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 | 10.5 | 125,803 8,016 4,702 8,642 24.2 
March 99,271 | 10.1 | 1,171,136 9.8 | 109,471 j 8,333 4,067 8,739 24.5 
April 109,947 | 10 | 1,093,829 9.2 98,216 6,793 2,000 — - 
May _— 13.2 | 1,719,369 14.5 98,490 | 8,600 — _ _— 
Number on 
which latest 835,551 11,892,000 bd ad 35,612 
percentages are | - 
based 





1 Before June 1923 the figures related to workers wholly unemployed: after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





















































Netherlands | New Zealand | Poland Sweden Switzerland | Creche 
Date insuranpe cocieties| Trade unionists | Number [Trade unionists | N ~~ a Number 
f wholly | ment unemployed 
(end of month) o unem- | funds| remaining 
Number | p,, | Number | »,, | unemployed Number| ployed | on live 
unem- 4 unem- m4 unem- | Per | regis- [Per cent. register 
ployed cent. ployed cent. | registered ployed cent. |} tered junem- 
eine ployed 
1924 
March 29,320 | 11.0 . * | 109,581 | 28,188 | 13.9 | 21,880] * ° 
June 15,843 5.8 ¥ ¥ 137,880 | 14,083 | 7.4 | 10,988 * 71,127 
Sept. 22,716 | 8.2 vt : 156,110 | 13,911 | 7.0 | 8,718| °* 55,823 
Dec. 34,910 12.7 161,940 82,650 | 15.5 | 11,419 s 65,213 
1925 
March 25,718 | 9.4 * | * | 183,780 | 25,82 | 12.0} 10,185] * 60,710 
June 18,243 | 6.6 . * | 171,650 | 17,709| 82] sos¢| * 40,200 
Sept. 21,182 7.7 . 4 . a . 195,044 | 19,802 | 8.5 | 10,356 ° 42,440 
Dec. 44,660 | 16.0 2.129 5.4 $11,090 | 44,128 | 19.4 | 17,027 ° 48,384 
2 
1926 
Jan. 48,255 17.8 ° m ° 259,119 34,601 | 15.8 20,525 . 61,876 
Feb. 27,649 | 10.4 2,357 5.0 358,002 | 32,695 | 14.4 | 18,138 7 _ 
March 21,363 ; 7.8 . _ — 31,712 | 14.8 | 14,307 2.7 = 
April 19,196 6.9 —_ - _ 29,220 | i2.2 | 11,320 on _ 
May ~ — — —_ _ _- 9.7 | 10,703 -_- aa 
Number on 
pont on 278,970) 46,704 . 240,346 * | 153,942 ° 
are based 


























' Provisional figures. 


® Figures for November. 


The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Germany! Canada! Esthonia | United States Switzerland 
_— Index number of employment 
(end of month) 
Membership of |Number employed |Number employed! Average number Number employed 






































sickness funds in on in preceding employed in in 
Dec, 1921=100 | 17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 1923=100 Sept. 1924=100 
1924 
March 93.9 89.3 ° 96 s 
June 101.3 95.9 ° 88 ° 
Sept. 100.9 93.9 * 87 100.0 
Dec. 100.9 83.9 ° 89 95.0 
1925 
March 103.6 87.2 ° 92 04.1 
June 109.6 96.8 ° 90 98.8 
Sept. 108.6 98.3 ° 91 96.1 
Dec. 96.4 89.6 e 93 94.8 
1926 
Jan. 93.4 90.7 100 93 ° 
Feb. 93.5 91.5 101.6 04 e 
March 94.4 91.4 100.5 04 95.2 
April 97.7 94.3 = 93 _ 
May _ a = — — 
Number of persons | ‘a ‘ 
on which latest 13,231,746 773,471 30,505 3,000,000 172,242 


figures are based | 


| 





The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


Prices anp Cost or LIVING 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Table I gives fora number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 


are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost oF Foop 1n DirrerREent CAPITALS 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in previous articles, showing the cost in dollars of the food items included 
in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index numbers!?. 
The rates of exchange used in the calculations are averages of the rates 
for the month of March 1926. As stated in previous numbers of the 
Review, differences in the cost in dollars, although mainly the result 
of differences in the cost of the items in the various cities, are to some 
extent due to variations in the qualities of the food items included and 
to factors affecting the rates of exchange. The effects of fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 April 1926 of the 
unit of measure or basket of provisions were as foolows : 


$ $ 

Lodz 1.07 Berlin 1.64 
Paris 1.20 Madrid 1.68 
Warsaw 1.23 Vienna 1.68 
Tallinn 1.24 London 1.72 
Brussels 1.26 Stockholm 1.87 
Prague 1.30 Oslo 1.89 
Amsterdam 1.43 Sydney 2.00 
Riga 1.46 Ottawa 2.03 
Milan 1.53 Philadelphia 2.50 
Rome 1.56 


WaGE AND Price Statistics ror 1 Aprit 1926 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 April 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the June 
number of the Review? which gave data generally for 1 March 1926. 
Information is given for 19 cities, the figures generally having been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the Department of the 
Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 
In certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engi- 
neering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, jan. 1926, p. 107. 
* Idem, Vol. XIII, No. 6, June 1926, pp. 906-907. 
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Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 April 1926, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for April' in which data were given for 
1 January 1926. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in 
the Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in 
London at 1 April 1926 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at differ- 
ent dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in 
that city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages 
in Londén. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order to 
avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 
make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table ITI an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of the 
elation between tho general level of real wages in the capital cities, are 
still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the 
respective countries. They may serve, however as a rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain 
occupations and cities in different countries. 





‘ Idem, Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, p. 589. 
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TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES AT 1 aprit 1926! 


(Base : London, 1 April 1926 = 100) 





General 


Index numbers based on quantities of focd 
consumption in average 
index 


numbers 


Ceatral a Southern | Seandi- with 

and Ruropean Ruropean | navian allowance 
i Britain A ce 

France | countries countries | countries for reat 








90 92 80 85 95 86 88 88 
Berlin 64 80 63 65 74 68 69 66 
Brussels 53 52 50 50 54 51 52 56 
Lodz 51 61 43 52 55 51 52 58 
London 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Madrid 58 63 50 55 56 53 56 _ 
Milan * 46 50 43 47 50 47 47 49 
Oslo 92 108 89 89 114 96 98 100 
Ottawa 140 132 143 141 151 150 143 143 
Paris 61 62 56 58 65 58 60 61 
Philadelphia 166 151 170 168 183 177 169 168 
Prague 52 58 49 52 53 51 53 58 
Riga 40 52 41 41 49 45 45 48 
Rome* 45 45 42 46 47 46 45 48 
Stockholm‘ 81 84 83 82 101 91 87 85 
Sydney 129 113 139 139 124 134 130 130 
Tallinn 35 43 34 34 42 37 38 39 
Vienna 38 61 40 40 51 45 44 50 
41 50 36 42 46 43 43 44 


Amsterdam 


———— 


— = 


: 
| 

















Warsaw‘ 




















! These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

2 The figures for Milan and Rome are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the differ- 
ences in the items of food consumption in the Southern countries from those ordinarily consumed in 
most of the other countries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not make 
adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern European countries. 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 'n 


table I has been used. 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES, BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Rase : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 





1 July | 1 Oct. | 1 Jan. | 1 April - | 1 Jan. 
City 1924 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1926? 





Amsterdam 89 80 76 84 83 81 81 
Berlin 55 59 57 63 63 65 69 71 
Brussels 59 51 52 55 54 51 52 53 
Copenhagen _ — 79 92/;- 93 109 116 —- 
Lisbon 32 27 38 33 31 34 — _- 
Lodz — —— 48 50 54 54 45 54 
London 100 94 92 98 99 94 95 
Madrid 57 45 52 55 53 56 56 57 
Milan 46 47 41 45 46 44 44 49 
Oslo 72 76 74 81 79 89 94 100 
Ottawa 154 161 162 158 140 
Paris 73 69 66 65 _ —j i— 61 
Philadelphia 213 202 194 180 176 166 
Prague 56 54 54 49 48 49 50 54 
Riga —_ _— — _- 42 45 44 46 
Rome 46 45 44 45 45 — —_ 46 
Stockholm*® 85 79 78 76 78 82 82 89 
Sydney = 142 148 138 133 129 
Tallinn -— _ _ _ 36 39 38 38 
Vienna 47 44 44 41 42 43 43 45 
Warsaw‘ a -- 43 46 49 47 41 44 









































1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

2 The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon are not strictly comparable with those 
for previcus dates. In the case of Prague this is due in part to figures of the price of coffee as well as 
of coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the price of coffee substitute 
only was used. Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon in the calculations for April and July 1926 
the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread has been used in order to ensure a greater 
degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for these cities and those used in other 
countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure wages in these four cities were inferior 
to these used in other countries, with the result that index numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only 
For other cities, the meta] industry is also included. 

_ Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 


Order (promulgating inler alia the Steam Boilers Ordinance, No. 1 of 1926 as 
published in the Official Gazette of 1 December 1925, except that “* 1926 ”’ is sub- 
stituted for “‘ 1925 ” in short title,and bringing said Ordinance into operation on 
date of publication of this Order.) Dated 24 December 1925. (Official Gazette of 
the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 154, p. 10.) 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


An Act to amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1912, and certain other Acts ; 
to repeal the Coal Mines Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1917; and for purposes 
connected therewith. Assented to 28 September 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 2.) 


* An Act to provide for rescue operations in coal and shale mines ; for the estab 
lishment, equipment, maintenance, and control of rescue stations and rescue corps ; 
for the payment by the owners of mines of certain contributions towards Mines 
Rescue Funds to be devoted to the foregoing purposes ; for the establishment at 
mines of rescue brigades ; for the provision at mines of certain apparatus, and the 
training of men in the use thereof ; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented 
to 28 September 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 3.) 


A A RI STREET n ene — 





A LR A 


' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Cesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung : B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M.T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J.O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. BL = Reichsgesetzblatt; 8. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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* An Act to regulate the hours of work in certain industries, and the payment 
of overtime ; to further regulate the making, varying, and amending of awards 
and industrial agreements ; to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and 
certain of other Acts ; to repeal the Eight-hours Act, 1916, and the Fight-hours 
{Amendment) Act, 1922; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 
16 December 1925. (16 Geo. V. No. 16.) 


An Act to amend the Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, 1906. Assented 
to 22 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 17.) 


An Act to provide for pensions to widows and their children in certain cases ; 
to amend the Child Welfare Act, 1923, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes 
connected therewith. Assented to 24 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 23.) 


South Australia 


An Act to validate certain advances made by the Government of the State for 
the relief of certain settlers on Crown lands. Assented to 8 October 1925. (16 Geo. 
V, No. 1664.) (Acts of the Parliament of S.A., 1925.) 


An Act to amend the Public Service Acts, 1916 to 1922, and for other purposes. 
Assented to 22 October 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 1668). (Acts of the Parliament of 


S.A., 1925.) 
{Repeals Public Service Amendment Act, 1920 | 


An Act to amend the Early Closing Acts, 1911 to 1924, and for other purposes. 
Assented to 10 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 1687.) (Acts of the Parliament 
of S.A., 1925.) 


An Act to constitute a Police Appeal Board and to make provision for the refer- 
ence to that Board of Appeals by members of the police force, and for other 
purposes. Assented to 12 November 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 1676.) (Acts of the 
Parliament of S. A., 1925.) 


An Act to further amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1919. Assented to 19 Nov- 
ember 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 1680.) (Acts of the Parliament of S.A., 1925.) 


An Act to further amend the Scaffolding Inspection Act, 1907, and for other 
purposes. Assented to 3 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 1682.) (Acts of the Par- 
liament of S.A., 1925.) 


An Act to further amend the Loans to Producers Act, 1917. Assented to 
24 December 1925. (16 Geo. V,No. 1708.) (Acts of the Parliament of S.A., 1925.) 


Western Australia 


* An Act (No. 14 of 1925) to amend Section Four of the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 1912. Assented to 4 November 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. XIV.) 


* An Act (No. 42 of 1925) to amend the Miner’s Phthisis Act, 1922. Assented 
to 31 December 1925 (16 Geo. V, No. XLII.) 


* An Act (No. 50 of 1925) to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912. 
Assented to 31 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. L.) 


BRAZIL 
Sao Paulo 
* Decreto N. 3876 de 11 de Julho de 1925 reorganisando o Servi¢o Sanitario 
e reparticoes dependentes. (Diario Official do Estado de Sao Paulo, 1925, No. 161, 


p. 5235.) 
{Decree No. 3876 to reorganise the public health services. Dated 11 July 1925.] 


BULGARIA 


* Regulations (undated) under the Act respecting the organisation and promo- 
tion of handicrafts. 
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CHILE 


* La Ley (No. 857) de empleados particulares. 11 de Noviembre de 1925. 
{Act No. 857 respecting private employees. Dated 11 November 1925.] 


* Decreto Ley (No. 772) de empieados particulares a bordo de naves mercantes 
nacionales. 19 de Diciembre de 1925. (Diario Oficial de] 23 de Diciembre de 1925.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 772 respecting salaried employees on Chilian merchant 
vessels. Dated 19 December 1925.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vlddni vynlaska ze dne 30. prosince 1925 o rozhodnuti konference velvysiancu 
ze dne 5. z»ri 1924 o hospodarskych a komunikacnich tlevach v pohranicnim paésmu 
ceskoslovenskopolském na Spisi. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, cAstka 115, No. 274, p. 12914.) 

{Government Notification respecting the decision of the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence of 5 September 1924 concerning the facilitation of economic relations and 
traffic in the Czechoslovakian-Polish frontier zone (Spis district). Dated 30 Decem- 
ber 1925.] 

FRANCE 


Loi du 13 juillet 1925 portant fixation du budget général de l’exercice 1925. 
(J. O. du 14 juillet 1925, p. 6086.) 
{§ 265-267 modif. de Ja loi du 5 avril 1910 (retraites).] 


Décret du 9 septembre 1925 relatif aux cartes d’identité des étrangers. (J. O. 
du 15 septembre 1925, p. 9007.) 


Décret du 10 octobre 1925 portant modification du décret du 31 janvier 1921 
relatif A la composition du Conseil supérieur du Travail, modifié par les décrets des 
13 nevembre 1922 et 9 juin 1924. (B. M. 7., 1925 (oct.-nov.-dec.), p. 166*.) 


Arrété du Ministre du Travail et de l'Hygiéne, en date du 31 décembre 1925, 
fixant le taux des subventions aux bureaux publics de placements pour le 1¢* semes- 
tre 1925. (J. O. du 8 janvier 1926, p. 358.) 


Arrété du Ministre du Travail et de l’Hygiéne, en date du 31 décembre 1925, 
fixant le taux des subventions aux caisses de chOmage pour le 1¢* semestre 1925. 
(J. O. du § janvier 1926, p. 358.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Seotland 


The Notification of Deaths and Marriages Regulations (Scotland), 1925, dated 
22 December 1925, made under section 6 of the registration of Rirths, Deaths and 
Marriages (Scotland) Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Vict., c. 80), as applied by section 45 (4) 
(b) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 


& 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 4 


ITALY 
Laws 
* Legge 10 dicembre 1925, n. 2277. Protezione e assistenza della maternita 
e dell’ infanzia. (G. U., 1926, No. 4, p. 29.) 
Act No. 2277 respecting maternity and child welfare: Dated 10 December 
1925.] (Section 21 : minimum age for admission to employment; section 23: 
prohibited occupations for children.)] 


* Regio Decreto-Legge di 29 novembre 1925, No. 2338 : Disposizioni per V’eso- 
nero del personale addetto alle aziende esercenti servizi pubblici di trasporto in 
concessione. (G. U., 1926, No. 8, p. 75.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2338: provisions respecting discharge of members .of 
the staff of public transport services worked under a concession. Dated 29 Novem- 
ber 1925.] 
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Orders 


Regio decreto 15 ottobre 1925, n. 2187. Assicurazione contro gli infortuni del 
personale fuori ruolo ed avventizio che presta servizio presso |’azienda di Stato 
per i servizi telefonici. (G. U., 1926, No. 294, p. 4974.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2187, respecting the insurance against accidents of temporary 
and casual employees of the State Telephone Undertaking. Dated 15 October 1925.] 


Regio Decreto 15 ottobre 1925, n. 2535: Approvazione del regolamento sull’ 
Opera di previdenza dei personali civili e militari dello Stato e dei loro superstiti 
(G. U., 1926, No. 37, p. 704.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2535 to approve the regulations for the Insurance Institution 
for the civil and military servants of the State and their heirs. Dated 15 October 
1925.} 


* Regio Decreto 27 dicembre 1925; n. 2487: Esecuzione dell’Acordo fra 
Italia e la Spagna relativo alla cooperazione fra i rispettivi servizi dell’ emigrazione 
per la tutela e l’assistenza degli emigranti durante il viaggio, firmato a Roma il 
25 novembre 1925. (G. U., 1926, No. 21, p. 389.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2487, respecting the carrying out of the Agreement between 
Italy and Spain concerning the co-operation of their emigration services in the 
protection and assistance of emigrants during the voyage, signed at Rome on 
25 November 1925. Dated 27 December 1925.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 30 novembre 1925: Approvazione del regolamento per i 
salariati dipendenti dal Ministero dell’ aeronautica. (G. U., 1926, No. 71, p. 1329.) 

{Ministerial Order to approve the Regulations for wage-earning employees of 
the Ministry of Aeronautics. Dated 30 November 1925.] 


Regio Decreto 27 dicembre 1925, n. 2542: Approvazione della Convenzione 
relativa alla visita medica obbligatoria dei fanciulli e degli adolescenti occupati 
a bordo delle navi, adottata dalla Conferenza generale dell’ Organizzazione inter- 
nazionale de] lavoro della Societa delle Nazioni nel corso della sua terza sessione 
(Ginevra, 1921). (G. U., 1926, No. 38, p. 755.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2542, to ratify the Convention respecting the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea, adopted 
by the third Session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organ- 
isation of the League of Nations (Geneva, 1921). Dated 27 December 1925.] 


Regio Decreto 27 dicembre 1925, n. 2543 : Approvazione della Convenzione rela- 
tiva al collocamento della gente di mare, adottata dalla Conferenza generale dell’ 
Organizzazione internazionale del lavoro della Societa delle Nazioni nel corso della 
sua seconda sessione (Genova, 1920). (G. U., 1926, No. 38, p. 756.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2543, to ratify the Convention for establishing facilities for 
finding employment for seamen, adopted at the second Session of the General 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
(Genoa, 1920). Dated 27 :%cember 1925.] 


Regio Decreto 27 dicembre 1925, n. 2544: Approvazione della Convenzione 
relativa alla indennita «!i disoccupazione in caso di perdita della nave per naufra- 
gio, adottata dalla C»wierenza generale dell’ Organizzazione internazionale de lavoro 
della Societa delle Nazioni nel corso della sua seconda sessione (Genova, 1920). 
(G. U., 1926, No. 28, p. 758.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2544, to ratify the Convention concerning unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship, adopted by the second Session 
of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations (Genoa, 1920). Dated 27 December 1925.] 


Regio Decreto 27 dicembre 1925, n. 2545: Approvazione della Convenzione 
relativa all’ éta minima per l’ammissione dei giovani al lavoro di bordo come car- 
bonai o fuochisti, adottata dalla Conferenza generale dell’ Organizazione interna- 
zionale del lavoro della Societa delle Nazioni nel corso della sua terza sessione 
(Ginevra, 1921). (G. U., 1926, No. 38, p. 759.) 
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[Royal Decree No. 2545, to ratify the Convention respecting the minimum 
age for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, 
adopted by the third Session of the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation (Geneva, 1921). Dated 27 December 1925.] 


Ministre per gli Affari Esteri: Decreto Ministeriale 15 aprile 1925: Modificazioni 
allo statuto dell’ Istituto nazionale di credito per il lavoro italiano all’ estero. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 56, p. 1067.) 

[Minister of Foreign Affairs : Decree to amend the Rules of the National Credit 
Institution for Italian workers abroad. Dated 15 April 1925.] 


JAPAN 


* Naimu sho-Rei No. 30 Eiri Shoku gyo Shokai Jigyo Torishimari Kisoku. 
19, XII, 1925. (Kampo, No. 3997 of 19 December 1925.) 

{Ordinance of the Department of the Interior No. 30, concerning the supervision 
of employment exchanges carried on for gain. Dated 19 December 1925.1 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 30sten December 1925, houdende goedkeuring van het tusschen 
Nederland en -Noorwegen gesloten verdrag betrefflende ongevallenverzekering. 
(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 543.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty between the Netherlands and Norway respecting 
accident insurance. Dated 30 December 1925.] 


NIGERIA (COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF) 


An Ordinance to amend the Police Ordinance, No. 17 of 1925. Assented to 
5 November 1925. (Nigeria Gazette, 1925, Vol. 12, No. 103.) 
[Re disciplinary punishment.] 


NORWAY 


Regjeringens resolusjon, 29 oktbr. 1925 (forskrifter angaende fremstilling og 
bruk av acetylengass ombord i morske skib). (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 49, 
p. 655.) 

{Government Resolution (issuing Regulations for the generation and use of 
acetylene on board Norwegian vessels). Dated 29 October 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege la 28 Aprilie 1925 : Guvernul este autorisat a ratifica si a face sa se execute 
aranjamentul sanitar-veterinar fncheiat fIntre Romania si republica Cehoslovaca 
la lyucuresti la 1 Octomvrie 1924. [Schimbul ratificarilor a avut loc la Praga la 
20 Martie 1925.] (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 77, p. 4948.) 

{Act to authorise the Government to ratify and carry out the Veterinary Agree- 
ment between Roumania and Czechoslovakia, made at Bucarest on 1 October 
1924. Dated 28 April 1925. (Exchange of instruments of ratification, Prague, 
20 March 1925).] 


Lege la 15 Octomvrie 1925: Guvernul este autorizat a ratifica conventiunea 
privitoare la protectiunea judiciara sila concursul reciproc fintre autoritatile judi- 
ciare intre Romania si Austria, semnata fn Bucuresti la 17 Fevruarie 1925. [Schim- 
bul ratificarilor a avut loc la Bucuresti, la 4 Martie 1926.} (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, 
No. 56, p. 3025.) 

{Act to authorise the Government to ratify the convention between Austria 
and Roumania concerning judicial protection and the mutual assistance of judicial 
authorities, signed at Bucarest on 17 February 1925. Dated 15 October 1925. 
(Exchange of instruments of ratification, Bucarest, 4 March 1926.)] 


RUSSIA 


* Order No. 169 /362 of the P.L.C., to approve the Regulations for the hours 
of work in railway transport. Dated 3 June 1925. 
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SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse med vissa bestammelser i fraga om _ pensionsratt 
for sjukskéterskor isjukvard som anormals av bruk, fabrik eller darmed jimfér- 
ligt foretag. 31 december 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling 1925, Nr. 514.) 

[Royal Notification issuing Regulations concerning the right to a pension of 
sick nurses appointed by establishments, factories or similar undertakings to care 
for the sick. Dated 31 December 1925.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 

Paskelhimas apie leistina mokintiniu amato imonese skaicziu. 1926 m. kowo 
men. 10 d. 

Bekanntmachung iiber die zulassige Héchstzahl der Lehrlinge in Handwerks- 
betrieben. Den 10. Marz 1926. (Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1926. No. 29, p. 178.) 

[Notification respecting the maximum permissible number of apprentices in 
handicraft undertakings. Dated 10 March 1926.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 
Rules made under Section 9 of Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1926. Dated 20 January 
1926. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 157, p. 71.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 
Order in Council (to amend the Schedule of the Industrial Arbitration Acts, 
1916-1926). Dated 14 January 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, 
Vol. CX XIV, No. 15, p. 118.) 


Additional Regulations under *“‘ The Workers’ Homes Acts, 1919 to 1925’. 
Dated 28 January 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. CX XVI, 
p. 349.) 


South Australia 


An Act to amend the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1922. Assented to 6 Janu- 
ary 1926. (16 Geo. V, No. 1710.) (Acts of Parliament of S.A., 1925.) 


An Act to amend the Public Service Acts, 1916 to 1922, and for other purposes- 
Assented to 6 January 1926. (16 Geo. V, No. 1716.) (Acts of Parliament of S.A,, 
1925.) 

* An Act to amend the Industrial Acts, 1920 to 1924, and for other purposes. 
Assented to 6 January 1926. (16 Geo. V, No. 1720.) (Acts of Parliament of S.A., . 
1925.) 


An Act to make provision for the relief of discharged soldier settlers in certain 
cases, to amend the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 1917 to 1923, and for 
other purposes. Assented to 6 January 1926. (16 Geo. V, No. 1721.) (Acts of Par- 
liament of S.A., 1925.) 


An Act’ to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1911-1924. Assented 
to 6 January 1926. (16 Geo. V, No. 1722.) (Acts of Parliament of S.A., 1925.) 


Western Australia 
Regulation under the Mines Regulation Act, 1906. Dated 3 February 1926. 
(W.A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 6, p. 207.) 
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Laws 


Bundesgesetz vom 26. Marz 1926 iiber die Gewahrung einer Notstandunter- 
stiitzung an die Bundesangestellten und die Pensionsparteien des Bundes. (B. G. 
BI., 1926, 15 Stick, No. 70, p. 294.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 26. Marz 1926, betreffend die sanitare Regelung des Am- 
menwesens. (B. G. BI., 1926, 15 Stiick, No. 71, p. 295.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 26. Marz 1926, betr. die Abanderung des Gesetzes vom 
26. Februar 1920, StGBI. Nr. 191, iber den Dienstvertrag der Hausgehilfen (Haus- 
gehilfengesetz). (B. G. BI., 1926, 15. Stiick, No. 72, p. 295.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 26. Marz 1926 iiber die Weiterverwendung von ausge- 
lernten Lehrlingen (Gewerbeordnungsnovelle 1926). (B. G. BI., 1926, 15. Stick, 
No. 74, p. 296.) 











Orders. 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 25. Janner 
1926, betr. die Erhéhung der Beitrage bei der Pensionsanstalt fir Angestellte. 
(B. G. BI.. 1926, 5. Stiick, No. 25, p. 204.) 








Verordnung (No. 44) des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmen mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 18. Janner 1926, womit die 
Verordnung vom 24. April 1895, RGBI. Nr. 58, in der Fassung der Verordnung 
vom 12. September 1912, RGBI. Nr. 186 (Gestattung der gewerblichen Arbeit 
an Sonntagen bei einzelnen Kategorien von Gewerben), erganzt wird. (B. G. BI., 
1926, 10 Stiick, No. 44, p. 233.) 































Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 25. Janner 1926. 
betr. die Erhéhung der Beitrage beim Pensionsinstitut der ésterreichischen Journa- 
listen. (B. G. Bl., 1926, 5. Stiick, No. 25, p. 204.) 


Verordnung des Bundeskanzlers im Einvernehmen mit den Bundesministern 
fir Unterricht, fiir soziale Verwaltung, fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fir 
Handel und Verkehr vom 31. Dezember 1925 zur Durchfiihrung des Bundesgesetzes 
vom 19. Dezember 1925 (BGBI. Nr. 457) iiber die zeitweilige Beschrankung der 
Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter. (Inlandarbeiterschutzgesetz.) (B. G. BI., 
1926, 2. Stiick, No. 11, p. 184.) 


Verordnung (No. 47.) des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 26. Febr. 
1926, betr. Verzugsgebiihren in der Sozialversicherung. (B. G. Bl., 1926, 10. Stick, 
No. 47, p. 235.) 


Verordnung des Bundeskanzlers im Einvernehmen mit den Bundesministern 
fir Unterricht, fir soziale Verwaltung, fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fir 
Handel u. Verkehr vom 31. Dezember 1925, betr. die Gruppen von Arbeitnehmern, 
fir welche die Vorschriften des Bundesgesetzes vom 19. Dezember 1925 (BGBI. 
Nr. 457), tiber die zeitweilige Beschrankung der Beschaftigung auslandischer Ar- 
beiter und Angesteliter (Inlandarbeiterschutzgesetz) keine Anwendung finden. 
(B. G. BI., 1926, 2. Stiick, No. 11, p. 184.) 





Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 8. Marz 1926 
iiber die Ausdehnung der Krankenversicherung nach dem Gesetz vem 13. Juli 1920 
(StGBI. Nr. 311) betr. die Krankenversicherung der Staatsbediensteten. (B. G. 
BI, 1926. 14. Stick, No. 58, p. 287.) 


Verordnung des Bundeskanzlers im Einvernehmen mit den Bundesministern 
fir Unterricht, fir soziale Verwaltung, fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fir 
Handel und Verkehr vom 18. Marz 1926, betr. die Gruppen von Arbeitnehmern, 
fir welche die Vorschriften des Bundesgesetzes vom 19. Dezember 1925 (BGBI. 
Nr. 457), tiber die zeitweilige Beschrinkung der Beschaftigung auslandischer 
Arbeiter und Angestellter (Inlandarbeiterschutzgesetz) keine Anwendung finden. 
(B. G. Bl., 1926, 17. Stiick, No. 83, p. 501.) 
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Ratifikation des Rechtshilfeibereinkommens zwischen der Republik Oester- 
reich mit dem Kénigreich Rumanien, vom 17. Februar 1925. Vom ?1. Februar 1926, 
Text des Uebereinkommens (franz. u. deutsch). (Bundesgesetzblatt, 1926,17.Stick, 
No. 82, p. 495.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 5 janvier 1926 : Loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance 
en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Travailleurs irréguliers occupés au 
chargement et au déchargement de marchandises dans les navires et les bateaux 
de riviére, dans les magasins et dans les entrepéts ou a |’entretien et aux répara- 
tions de navires et des bateaux de riviére. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 374.) 


Arrété royal du 6 janvier 1926 : Loi du 10 décembre 1924 : Personnes occupées 
par journées ou par demi-journées pour le compte et au domicile de divers 
employeurs. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 376.) 


Arrété royal du 15 janvier 1926 : Exécution de la loi du 20 aoat 1920, modifiée 
par celle du 10 décembre 1924, sur les pensions de vieillesse. — Evaluation des res- 
sources et procédure d’instruction des demandes de pension. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, 
p. 377.) 


Arrété royal du 28 janvier 1926, étendant l’application du réglement général 
du 30 mars 1905 a tous les établissements classés. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 395.) 
[Etablissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes]. 


Arrété royal coordonnant les lois sur les loyers des 20 février 1923, 27 décembre 
1924, et 51 décembre 1925. Du 1°* février 1926. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 366.) 


* Arrété royal concernant la cuisson des briques. Du 15 février 1926. (R. du 
T., 1926, No. 2, p. 389.) 
[Etablissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes.] 


* Arrété royal du 15 février 1926 : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 
huit heures et la semaine de 48 heures. Industries soumises 4!’influence des saisons. 
(R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 394.) 


* Arrété royal du 16 février 1926: Loi du 14 juin 1921: Extension aux entre- 
prises commerciales. — Commerce de charbon et de bois a braler. — Commerce 
de matériaux de construction. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 390.) 

{[Journée de huit heures ; semaine de 48 heures.] 


* Arrété royal étendant l’application de la loi du 14 juin 1921, instituant la 
journée de huit heures et la semaine de 48 heures, aux établissements ov s’effectue 
Vemmagasinage du lin teillé et dénommés “ Viasopmakerijen’”’. Du 17 février 
1926. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 392.) 


* Arrété royal autorisant, en application de l'article 10 de Ja loi sur le travail] 
des femmes et des enfants, les dirigeants de verreries et glaceries A occuper des 
garcons de plus de 16 ans, aprés 10 heures du soir et avant 5 heures du matin a 
des travaux qui, en raison de leur nature, ne peuvent étre interrompus. Du 18 février 
1926. (R. du T., 1926, No. 2, p. 394.) 


BULGARIA 


Act to improve agricultural production and to deal with the acquisition of real 
property. Confirmed by Ukase No. 1 of 3 January 1922, and published in Drj. 
Vest. No. 231 of 13 January, 1922 ; amended and supplemented by an Act con- 
firmed by Ukase No. 41 of 6 July 1925, and published in Drj. Vest. No. 94 of 24 
July 1925. 


CHILE 


* Ley (No. 4054) de Seguro de Enfermedad e Invalidez. (Texto definitivo, segun 
Decreto supremo No. 34, de 22 de Enero de 1926.) 

{Sickness and Invalidity Insurance Act No. 4054 (authoritative text, under 
Decree No. 34 dated 22 January 1926).] 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 19. Gnora 1926 o drahotnich pricadavcich k duchodum 
podle zakona o pensijnim poiisteni. 

[Order respecting cost-of-living bonuses on pensions under the Pension Insur- 
ance Act. Dated 19 February 1926.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 17. brezna 1926 o castecne zmene predpisu o Statni rade 
zivnostenské. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 18, No. 33, p. 163.) 

{Order to amend the provisions relating to the State Industrial Council. Dated 
17 March 1926.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Aanvulling van de Koeliordonnanties voor de Buitengewesten. Den 16den 
Februari 1926. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1926, No. 62.) 
{Supplement to the Coolie Ordinances for the oversea provinces. Dated 
16 February 1926.] 
FRANCE 


Loi modifiant le sixiéme alinéa de I’article 27 de la loi du 9 avril 1898 (modifié 
par la loi du 31 mars 1905) concernant la composition du comité consultatif contre 
les accidents du travail. Du 7 avril 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 82, p. 4258.) 


* Décret modifiant Je décret du 19 février 1925 portant réglement d’adminis- 
tration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les verreries 4 l’exclusion des glaceries et verreries automatiques. Du 
5 mars 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 58, p. 3108.) 


* Décret modifiant le décret du 17 aodt 1921 portant réglement d’administra- 
tion publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les industries de la pharmacie. Du 5 mars 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 61, 
p. 3228.) (Erratum: J. O., 1926, No. 77, p. 4038.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 2 février 1925 concernant les bureaux publics de placement. Du 8 mars 1926. 


(J. O., 1926, No. 61, p. 3226.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution des 
dispositions des articles 54b a 54e du livre II du code du travail concernant l’allai- 
tement maternel dans les établissements industriels et commerciaux. Du 11 mars 
1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 64, p. 3385.) 

Arrété autorisant un régime spécial de répartition du travail dans les fabriques 
de produits chimiques de Rouen et de sa banlieue. Du 24 mars 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
No. 74, p. 3775.) 

* Décret portant revision du décret du 9 aofit 1920 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour |’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries de la métallurgie et du travail des métaux. Du 2 avri! 
1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 79, p. 4140.) (Errata: J. O., 1926, No. 80, p. 4188 ; J. O., 
1926, No. 82, p. 4265.) 

GERMANY 
Laws 

Gesetz zur Vereinfachung der Lohnsteuer. Vom 26, Februar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 
1926, I, No. 11, p. 107.) 

Gesetz iiber die Versorgung der Polizeibeamten beim Reichswasserschutze 
(R.W.S.V.G.). Vom 26. Februar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, No. 13, p. 149.) 


Gesetz tiber die Bereitstellung von Kredit zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungs- 
baues. Vom 26. Marz 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, No. 17, p. 179.) 


* Gesetz iiber die Geltungsdauer von Vorschriften der Reichsversicherungs- 
erdnung. Vom 26. Marz 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, No. 17, p. 179.) 


Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gesetzes iber Einstellung des Personalabbaues und 
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Aenderung der Personal-Abbau-Verordnung. Vom 27. Marz 1926. (R.G.Bi., 1926, 
I, No. 18, p. 185.) 


Orders 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der siebenten Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verord- 
nung iber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 19. Februar 1926. (R. G. BIL., 1926, I, No. 10, 
p. 104.) 


Anordnung iiber Kurzarbeiterfiirsorge. Vom 20. Februar 1926. (R. G. BL, 
1926, I, No. 10, p. 105.) 


Zweite Anordnung iiber eine voribergehende Erhéhung der Héchstsatze in 
der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 27. Februar 1926. (R. Arb. BL, 1926, No. 9/10, 
p. 62.) 


Zweite Erginzung der Anstellungsgrundsatze (Grundsatze fiir die Anstellung 
der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheins). Vom 27. Februar 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, 
I, No. 13, p. 150.) 


Verordnung uber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen Arbei- 
tern in Glashiitten, Glasschleifereien und Glasbeizereien sowie Sandblisereien. 
Vom 4. Marz 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, No. 15, p. 174.) 


Dritte Verordnung tiber Beitrage in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 31. Marz 
1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 14, p. 103.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Contributory Pensions (Existing Widows and Orphans) Order, 1926, dated 
8 January 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under 
section 36 of the Widows, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 97.) 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 30 January 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, 


No. 98.) 


Rules, dated 8 March 1926, made by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with regard to appeals under section 10 (8) of the Fire Brigade Pensions Act, 
1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 47). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 232.) 


The National Health Insurance (Navy, Army and Air Force) Amendment 
Regulations, 1926, dated 15 March 1925, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, the Scottish Board of Health and the 
Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland acting jointly under the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 303.) 


Order R. (44) dated 31 March 1926, confirming the variation of general minimum 
time rates, piecework basis time rates, general minimum piece rates and overtime 
rates for certain classes of female workers, and specifying 12 April 1926 as the date 
from which such rates become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 4, p. 153.) 

(Rope, Twine and Net Trade Board.) 


Northern Ireland 


Order N.I.B.S. (12), dated 22 March 1926, confirming minimum rates of wages 
as varied for male and female workers in the boot and shoe repairing trade in 
Northern Ireland, and specifying 12 April 1926 as the date from which these 
rates become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, p. 153.) 


Scotland 


The Teachers’ Superannuation Rules (Scotland), 1926, dated 29 March 1926, 
made by the Scottish Education Department (in these Rules referred to as “ the 
Department ”’) for giving effect to the provisions of the Education (Scotland) 
(Superannuation) Acts, 1919 to 1925, and of the Superannuation Scheme framed 


thereunder. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. =) 
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INDIA 
* An Act further to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911. Dated 25 March 1926 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht Tradala Sraide, 1926. (Uimh. 15 de 26.) [Street Trading Act, 1926. (No. 
15 of 26.)] (Iris Oifigiuil, 1926, No. 31, p. 341.) 


ITALY 
Laws 

Legge 11 febbraio 1926, n. 260: Conversione in legge del R. decreto 8 agosto 
1924, n. 1375, che modifica il R. decreto-legge 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2686, contenente 
norme per la risoluzione delle controversie su diritti derivanti dal contratto di 
impiego privato. (G. U., 1926, No. 45, p. 866.) 

{Act No. 260, to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 1375 of 8 August 1924, 
amending Legislative Decree No. 2686 of 2 December 1923, to issue rules for the 
settlement of disputes concerning the rights arising out of contracts of private 
employment. Dated 11 February 1926.] 


Legge 11 marzo 1926, n. 416: Nuove disposizioni sulle procedure da seguirsi 
negli accertamenti medico-legali delle ferite, lesioni ed infermita dei personali 
dipendenti dalle Amministrazioni militari e da altre Amministrazioni dello Stato. 
(G. U., 1926, No. 64, p. 1218.) 

[Act No. 416, issuing new provisions respecting the procedure for the official 
medical certification of wounds, injuries, and infirmities of persons employed by 
the military and other departments of the State Government. Dated 11 March 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 36: Variazioni ed aggiunte ai Regi 
decreti-legge 25 settembre 1924, n. 1460, e 14 giugno 1925, n. 884, riflettenti il per- 
sonale ed i servizi telefonici. (G. U., 1926, No. 17, p. 270.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 36 to amend and supplement Legislative Decrees, 
No. 1460 of 25 September 1924, and No. 884 of 14 June 1925, respecting the tele- 
phone staff services. Dated 3 January 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 37: Costituzione dell’ Istituto di assi- 
curazione e previdenza per i titolari degli uffici secondari, per i ricevitori postali 
telegrafici e per gli agenti rurali. (G. U., 1926, No. 16, p. 251.) 

Legislative Decree No. 37, to establish an Insurance and Thrift Institution for 
persons in charge of second-class offices, postmasters and telegraph officers, and 
rural officials. Dated 3 January 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 14 gennaio 1926 n. 99: Approvazione del regolamento 
contenente norme e condizioni di trattamento al personale dell’ Amministrazione 
delle poste e dei telegrafi nei casi di malattie e di infortuni. (G. U., 1926, No. 25 
p. 427.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 99, to approve the Regulations for provision for the 
staff of the Post Office and Telegraph Department in case of sickness and accidents. 
Dated 14 January 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 7 febbraio 1926, n. 187: Modificazioni ed aggiunti alle 
disposizioni della legge sull’ opera di previdenza del personale delle Ferrovie dello 
Stato. (G. U., 1926, No. 36, p. 658.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 187, to amend and supplement the Act respecting the 
State Railwaymen’s Provident Society. Dated 7 February 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 11 febbraio 1926, n. 218: Proroga del termine stabilito 
del R. decreto 5 aprile 1925, n. 439, sulla assicurazione obbligatoria contro la 
invalidita e la vecchiaia degli agricoltori. (G. U., 1926, No. 37, p. 740.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 218, to extend the time-limit fixed by Royal Decree 
No. 439 of 5 April 1925, respecting the compulsory insurance of persons engaged 
in agriculture against invalidity and old age. Dated 11 February 1926.] 
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Regio Decreto-Legge n. 386 di 10 marzo 1926: Provvedimenti per la cos- 
truzione di case popolari. (G. U., 1926, No. 61, p. 1172.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 386, respecting the erection of cheap dwellings. Cated 
10 March, 1926.] 


Orders 


Ministro per le Communicazioni: Decreto Ministeriale 5 febbraio 1926: Istitu- 
zione dell’ Ufficio del lavoro nel porto di Messina. (G. U., 1926, No. 33, p. 568.) 

[Minister of Communications: Ministeria! Decree to establish a labour office 
at the port of Messina. Dated 5 February 1926. (Similar Decrees for Spezia, 
Trapani, Porto Empedocle, Palermo, Bari, Ancona, Siracuse, Civitavecchia, Savona, 
Catania, Salerno).] 


Ministro per le Communicazioni : Decreto Ministeriale 18 febbraio 1926: Auto- 
tizzazione ali’ Ufficio del lavoro portuale di Salerno a riscuotere una contribuzione 
sulle merci imLarcate o sbarcate in quel porto. (G. U., 1926, No. 69, p. 1281.) 

{Minister of Communications: Ministerial Decree to authorise the Salerno 
port labour office to levy a tax on goods loaded and discharged at that port. Dated 
i8 February 1926. (Similar Decrees for Trapani, Catania, Civita Vecchia, Messina, 
Spezia, Savona, Imperia.)] 


Ministro per le Communicazioni : Decreto Ministeriale 18 febbraio 1926: Istitu- 
zione dell’ Ufficio del lavoro nel porto di Brindisi. (G. U., 1926, No. 69, p. 1282.) 
[Minister of Communications: Ministerial Decree to create a labour office at 
the port of Brindisi. Dated 18 February, 1926. (Similar Decree for Imperia.)] 


Regio Decreto 1 marzo 1926, no. 431: Sospensione di ogni nuova iscrizione in 
patente di vettore di emigranti di piroscafi italiani od esteri diretti al Nord America 
{G. U., 1926, No. 65, p. 1229.) 

[Royal Decree No. 431, to suspend the registration of emigrant carriers’ licences 
for Italian or foreign steamships going direct to North America. Dated 1 March 


1926.] 


Regio Decreto n. 415 di 4 marzo 1926 : Norme per assistenza sanitaria a favore 
dei personali civili e militari dello Stato inscritti all’ Opera di previdenza, in appli- 
cazione dell’ art. 3 del decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 34. (G. U., 1926, No. 63, 
p. 1214.) 

{Royal Decree No. 415, issuing rules for medical attendance for civil and mili- 
tary employees of the State registered with the Provident Fund, under section 3 
of Legislative Decree No. 34 of 3 January 1926. Dated 4 March 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 4 marzo 1926, n. 440: Istituzione del Comitato permanente per 
le migrazione interne. (G. U., 1926, No. 66, p. 1235.) 

{Royal Decree No. 440, to establish a standing Committee on internal migration. 
Dated 4 March 1926.] 


Regio Decreto di 4 marzo 1926, n. 460 : Modificazioni al regolamento 21 novem- 
bre 1918, n. 1889, per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro gl’infortuni su! lavero 
in agricoltura. (G. U., 1926, No. 71, p. 1324.) 

[Royal Decree No. 460, to amend Regulation No. 1889 of 21 November 191%, 
respecting compulsory insurance against accidents in agricultural employment. 
Dated 4 March 1926.] 


COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KENYA 
* An Ordinance (No. XXIV, 1925) to regulate shop hours and to regulate 
the employment of shop assistants. (16 Geo. V, 1925.) Dated 12 November 1925, 
LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 2 mars 1926 généralisant, avec certaines modilications, 
Vapplication aux agents des chemins de fer Guillaumc-Luxembourg ce l’arrété 
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grand-ilucal du 30 juillet 1925, portant réglement des pensions des agents des che- 
mins de fer Guillaume-Luxembourg non soumis a l’assurance-invalidité et vieillesse 
et non affiliés 4 une caisse d’assurance et de retraite. (Memorial, 1926, No. 7, 
p. 141.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 2 mars 1926 rendant applicable, avec certaines modifi- 
cations, aux agents des Chemins de fer Prince Henri le réglement sur les pensions 
des agents des Chemins de fer Guillaume-Luxembourg non soumis a l’assurance- 
vieillesse et invalidité et non affiliés 4 une caisse d’assurance et de retraite. (Mémo- 
rial, 1926, No. 7, p. 142.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 26 mars 1926, portant réglement de la procédure électo- 
rale pour les élections a la délégation, au comité-directeur et au comité central des 
caisses de maladie, conformément 4 la loi du 17 décembre 1925. (Mémorial, 1926, 


No. 11, p. 249) 


Arrété grand-ducal du 26 mars 1926, concernant la composition, les attributions 
et le fonctionnement du Comité central des caisses de maladie. (Mémorial, 1926, 


No. 11, p. 257.) 


Arrété du 27 mars 1926, portant modification du régime des suppléments de 
rente fixe par l’arrété du 11 septembre 1920. (Mémorial, 1926, No. 11, p. 260.) 


NETHERLANDS 


* Besluit van den 4den Maart 1926, tot wijziging van het Werktijdenbesluit voor 
fabrieken of werkplaatsen 1923. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 38.) 
[Decree to amend the Hours of Work Decree for factories and workplaces, 1923. 


Dated 4 March 1926.] 


* Besluit van den 4den Maart 1926, tot wijziging van het Rusttijden- en Arbeids- 
lijstenbesluit voor fabrieken of werkplaatsen 1923. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 39.) 
[Decree to amend the Breaks and Timetables Decree for factories and work- 


places, 1923. Dated 4 March 1926.] 


Besluit van den 22sten Maart 1926, tot wijziging en aanvulling van het Konink- 
lijk besluit van 22 December 1922 (Staatsblad, no. 684) tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 15, 40, tweede lid, 
43,47, 66, 102, 135, en 148 der Pensioenwet 1922 (Staatsblad, no. 240). (Staatsblad, 
1926, No. 47.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the Royal Decree of 22 December 1922 
(Staatsblad, No. 684) to issue public administrative regulations in pursuance of 
sections 15, 40, subsection (2), 43, 47, 66, 102, 135, and 148 of the Pensions Act 
1922 (Staatsblad, No. 240). Dated 22 March 1926.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 4lutego 1926 r. wydane 
w porozumieniu z Ministrami: Skarbu, Przemyslu i Handlu, Rolnictwa i Débr 
Panstwowych i Rohét Publicznych w sprawie zmiany przmienia § 3 rozporzadze- 
nia Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 1 listopada 1925 r., wydanego w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrami: Skarbu, Przemyslu i Handlu, Rolnictwa i Dobr Panst- 
wowych i Rubét Publicznych o radzie ubezpieczen spolencznych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 18, Poz. 111, p. 210.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Industry and Commerce, Agriculture and State Lands, and 
Public Works, to amend section 3 of the Order issued by the said Ministers on 
1 November 1925, respecting the Social Insurance Council. Dated 4 February 1926.]} 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 lutego 1926 r. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslui Handlu, Ministrem Spraw 
Wojskowych, Ministrem Kolei i Ministrem Robot Publicznych o postepowaniu 
zakladow pracy przy sciaganiu wkladek narzecz funduszu bezrobocia. (Dziennik 


Ustaw, 1926, No. 18, Poz. 113, p. 210.) 
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{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Industry and Commerce, War, Communications and Public 
Works, respecting the procedure for the payment by undertakings of contributions 
to the unemployment fund. Dated 5 February 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 lutego 1926 r. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem Spraw 
Wojskowych, Ministrem Kolei i Ministrem Robot Publicznych o postepowaniu 
przy ustalaniu przynaleznosci do zakresu osob, podlegajacych obowiazkowi zabes 
peieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 18, Poz. 112, p. 210.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Industry and Commerce, War, Communications and Public 
Works, respecting the procedure for the establishment of liability to unemploy- 
ment insurance. Dated 5 February 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 10 lutego 1926 r. zmieniajace niektore 
postanowienia rozporzadzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 czerwcea 1924 r. 0 wyko- 
naniu ustepu 3 art. 116 ustawy o panstwowej sluzbie cywilnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 18, Poz. 100, p. 202.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to amend certain provisions of its order of 
26 January 1924, respecting the administration of section 116 (3) of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act. Dated 10 February 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 lutego 1926 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Ministrem Spraw 
Wewnetrznych o wykonaniu ustawy z dnia 26 listopada 1925 r. w sprawie uzupel 
nienia odszkodowania osob, dotknietych skutkami nieszczesliwych wypadkow 
przy pracy w b. dzielnicy rosyjskiej lub na wychodztwie w Rosji. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 21, Poz. 128, p. 219.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministers of Industry and Commerce and the Interior, respecting the adminis- 
tration of the Act of 26 November 1925, to increase the compensation to persons 
meeting with industrial accidents in the territory formerly belonging to Russia or 
while sojourning in Russia. Dated 15 February 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu w porozu mieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i 
Handlu z dnia 17 lutego 1926 r. w sprawie przerachowania na zlote niektorych 
kwot pienieznych, prewidzianych ustawa pruska o bractwach gorniczych z dnia 
17 ezerwea 1912 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 18, Poz. 109, p. 209.) 

{Order of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce respecting the conversion into zloty of certain sums of money speci- 
fied in the provisional Act of 17 January 1912, respecting miners’ beneiit societies. 
Dated 17 February 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 17 lutego 1926 r. w sprawie czesciowej 
zmiany rozporzadzenia Ministra Skatbu z dnia 31 pazdziernika 1925 r.o odszkodo- 
waniu dla urzednikow i robotnikow przedsiebiorstw spirytusowych, ktorzy z powodu 
wprowadzenia monopolu spirytusowego stracili zajecie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, 
No. 19, Poz. 118, p. 214.) 

[Order of the Minister of Finance to amend in part the Order of 31 October 
1925, respecting compensation to wage-earning and salaried employees of spirit 
factories who have lost their employment owing to the introduction of the spirit 
monopoly. Dated 17 February 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 11504 : Substituti o § Unico do artigo 2. do decreto no. 11016, 
que classifica em categorias os oficiais pilotos de marinha mercante. 13 de Margo 
de 1926. (Diario do Governo, 1926, I Série, No. 53.) 

{Decree No. 11,504, to substitute a new paragraph for the sole subsection of 
section 2 of Decree No. 11,016, respecting the classification of mates in the 
mercantile marine. Dated 13 March 1926.] 
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ROUMANIA 
Laws 


Lege privitoare la modificarea alin 2 al art. 20 si alin 2 al art. 29 din tegea de 
organizare judecatoreasca. 16 Martie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 63, 
p. 3513.) 

[Act to amend the 2nd paragraph of section 20 and the 2nd paragraph of sec- 
tion 29 of the Judiciary Act. Dated 16 March 1926.] 


Lege privitoare la modificarea art. 298 din legea pentru organizarea judecato- 
reasca. 16 Martie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 63, p. 3514.) 


[Act to amend section 298 of the Judiciary Act. Dated 16 March 1926]. 


Lege privitoare la Societatile civile de credit funciar urban. 19 Martie 1926. 
({Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 66, p. 8834.) 

[Act respecting associations for making loans on urban land. Dated 19 March 
1926.] 


Lege pentru prelungirea valabilitatii dispozitiilor legii promulgata prin inaltul 
decret regal No. 1.125 din 28 Martie 1925 si publicata in Monitorul Oficial No. 71 
din 29 Martie 1925. 26 Martie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 72, p. 4463.) 

[Act to prolong the period of operation of the provisions of the Act promul- 
gated by Royal Decree No. 1125 of 28 March 1925 (respecting the position of 
persons leaving industrial apprenticeship schools and commercial schools). Dated 
26 March 1926.]} 


Lege pentru organizarea postelor, telegrafelor si telefoanelor. 27 Martie 1926. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 72, p. 4410.) 

{Act respecting the organisation of the postal, telegraph and telephone services. 
Dated 27 March 1926.] 


Lege pentru introducera in legea de organizare si exploatare a cailor ferate din 
1925 a unei adaugiri la art. 12, alin. 4 si a modificarii art. 26, alin. a, b, c. 27 Mar- 
tie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 72, p. 4457.) 

{Act to add a clause to section 12 (par. 4) and to amend section 26 (a, b, ¢,) of 
the Act of 1925 respecting the organisation and working of railways. Dated 27 March 
1926.] 


Orders 


Decret : Regulament pentru punerea in aplicare a legii invatamantului parti- 
cular. 15 Fevruarie 1926. (No. 284.) (Monitoru! Oficial, 1926, No. 57, p. 3108.) 

{Decree issuing regulations for the administration of the Act respecting educa- 
tion elsewhere than in public schools. Dated 15 February 1926.] 


Decret : Regulament pentru aplicarea legii invatamantului primar al Statului 
(Scoale de copii mici, scoale primare, scoale si cursuri de adulti, scoale si clase 
speciale pentru copii debili si anormali educabili) si invatamantul normal-primar. 
24 Fevruarie 1926. (No. 742.) (Monitoru! Oficial, 1926, No. 57, p. 3125.) 

{Decree issuing regulations for the administration of the Act respecting state 
elementary education (infant schools, elementary schools, schools and classes for 
adults, special schools and classes for delicate and abnormal children who are 
able to profit by instruction and elementary teachers’ training courses. Dated 
24 February 1926.] 


Decret : Regulament pentru Organizarea interior al Curtilor de apel, al grefe- 
lor lor si al cancelariei parchetelor. 11 Martie 1926. (No. 985.) (Monitorul Oficial, 
1926, No, 62, p. 3453.) 

{Decree issuing regulations for the internal organisation of the courts of appeal, 
their registries and the offices of the public prosecutors. Dated 11 March 1926.] 


Decret : Regulament privitor la aplicarea dispozitiunilor legii generale de pen- 
siuni din 15 aprile 1925 si pentru functionarii Eforiei spitalelor civile din Bucuresti. 
15 Martie 1926. (No. 1051.) (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 64, p. 3676.) 
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{Decree issuing regulations for the administration of the Public Servants, 
Pension Act of 15 April 1925 and respecting the employees of the Governing Body 
of the civil hospitals, etc., in Bucarest. Dated 15 March 1926.] 


Ministru de rasboi : Deciziune ministeriala No. 205 din 20 Martie 1926, relativa 
la trimitere oamenilor la munci agricole. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 75, p. 4794.) 

[Order No. 205 of the Minister of War respecting the assignment of men to 
agricultural work. Dated 20 March 1926.] 


Regulament privitor la aplicarea legii pentru organizarea si exploatarea cailor 
ferate romane. 27 Martie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 74, p. 4648.) 

{Administrative regulations under the Act respecting the organisation and 
working of railways. Dated 27 March 1926.| 


Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiunii si Asigurarilor Sociale : Regulament pentru 
constituirea si functionarea consiliilor de conducere la Casela cercuale infiintate in 
baza legii pentru modificarea si completarea unor dispozitiuni din legile asigurarilor 
sociale din cuprinsul Rom@niei. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 78, p. 5057.) 

[Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance Regulations for the 
establishment and operations of the governing bodies of the district funds created 
under the Insurance (Amendment) Act.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Decree No. 2331 /1926 of the Minister of Justice, respecting the observance of 
public holidays {in penal institutions, bridewells, reformatories and detention 
prisons. Dated 24 January 1926. 


Amendments and supplements to Order No. 21/725 /25, dated 30 May 1925, 
respecting the purposes and scope of agrarian reform. Dated 15 February 1926. 


Order respecting division of the Kingdum of the Serhs, Croats and Slovenes 
into ten labour inspection districts, eight steam boiler inspecticn districts and two 
shipping inspection districts. Dated 16 March 1926. 


SPAIN 


* Real decreto modificando en la forma que se indican los pérrafos que se citan, 
referentes a las pensiones del retiro obrero obligatorio. 19 de Febrero de 1926. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, Num. 51, p. 933.) 

[Royal Decree to amend certain provisions relating to compulsory superannua- 
tion pay for workers. Dated 19 February 1926.] 


* Real decreto disponiendo que desde el dia 1. de Noviembre de 1928 quede 
prohibido en Espafia, salvo las excepciones que se fijaran, el empleo de Ja cerusa, 
del snifato de plomo y de todos los productos que contengan estos pigmentos, en 
los trabajos de pintura interior de los edificios. 19 de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1926, Num. 51, p. 934.) 

[Royal Decree to provide that the use of white lead, sulphate of lead and all 
products containing these pigments shall be prohibited in Spain in the interior 
painting of buiidings as from 1 November 1928, subject to the exceptions laid down 
below. Dated 19 February 1926.] 


Real decreto declarando obligatoria la incorporacién de todas las Coopera- 
tivas constituidas al amparo del Real decreto de 21 de Diciembre 1920, a la Fede- 
raci6n de Cooperativas de Funcionarios, cuyos Estatutos fueron aprobados por las 
Reales 6rdenes del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industrias, fechas 7 de 
Noviembre de 1923 y 4 de Marzo de 1925. 19 de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1926, Num. 51, p. 935.) 

[Decree providing that it shall be compulsory for al lco-operative societies formed 
under the Decree of 21 December 1920 to become members of the Federation 
of Civil Servants’ Co-operative Societies, the rules of which have been approved 
by Royal Decrees of the Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Industry, dated 
7 November 1923 and 4 March 1924. Dated 19 February 1926.] 
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Real decreto autorizando a los arrendatarios a emplear sistemas nuevos de 
cultivos o labores cientificamente adopta das, sin riesgo a desahucio. 5 de Marzo de 
1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, Tomo I, Num. 66, p. 1266.) 

[Royal Decree to authorise tenant farmers to adopt new methods of cultivation 
or work which have been approved by scientists, without risk of eviction. Dated 
5 March 1926.] 


Real orden declarando que el recurso fijado en el articulo 15 del Real decreto de 
6 de Septiembre de 1924 ante el Delegado regional! del Trabajo, procede exclusi- 
vamente en los casos de multas que imppnga la Comisién mixta, dentro de la esfera 
de sus atribuciones legales. 5 de Marzo de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, Num. 74, 
p. 1396.) 

[Royal Order to prescribe the restriction of the appeal to the regional officer 
of the Ministry of Labour which is mentioned in section 15 of the Royal Decree 
of 6 September 1924 to cases where the Joint Committee imposes fines in the exer- 
cise of its legal powers. Dated 5 March 1926.] 


Real orden concediendo caracter oficial a la Junta de Socorros a los mutilados 
de la guerra, y a los que se inutilicen en el servicio del Estado, la que debera rela- 
cionarse en su actuacién y desenvolvimiento con el Ministerio de la Gobernacién. 
20 de Marzo de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, Num. 80, p. 1492.) 

{Royal Order granting official recognition to the Committee on assistance to 
persons disabled in the war or in state service, and requiring it to keep in touch 
with the Ministry of the Interior in its procedure and activities. Dated 20 March 
1926. ‘ 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to provide for the establishment and control of settlements for the relief 


of indigent persons. No. 6, 1926. 
Wet om voorsiening te maak vir die stigting en beheer van nedersettinge tot 


onderstand van ,ehoeftige mense. No. 6, 1926. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX III, No. 1542, p. IX.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL = POBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference, Eighth Session, 
Geneva 1926. Report of the Director. Part I. General Activity of the Organisation. 
Part II. Summary of Annual Reports under Article 406. Geneva, 1926. v1 +- 765 pp. 
(2 vols.) 


International Labour Conference, Ninth Session, Geneva, June 1926, 
(a) Supplementary Report on International Codification of the Rules Relating ‘to 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement. First item on the Agenda. Supplementary Report I. 
72 pp. (b) Supplementary Report on General Principles for the Inspection of the 
Conditions of Work of Seamen. Item II on the Agenda. Supplementary Report IT. 
37 pp. Geneva, 1926. 


Refugees and Labour Conditions in Bulgaria. Studies and Reports, 
Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 15. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. vim + 38 pp. 10d. ; 10 cents. 

In a letter dated 4 December 1925, the Superior Labour and Social Insurance 
Council of Bulgaria drew the attention of the International Labour Office to the 
fact that labour conditions in that country have been profoundly and adversely 
modified owing to the influx of refugees, and that the fulfilment of the obligations 
undertaken by Bulgaria by ratifying the International Labour Conventions is 
threatened by their presence. Bulgaria, it was added, is powerless to solve the 
various problems involved without foreign assistance and the help of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the League of Nations. With a view to obtaining the 
fullest information possible with regard to the position, the International Labour 
Office instituted an enquiry on the spot, which was greatly facilitated by the active 
co-operation of the Bulgarian provincial labour inspection services. The report, 
drafted by Mr. Tixier, Chief of the Social Insurance Service of the International 
Labour Office, is published in the above pamphlet. It emphasises the social 
aspects of the refugee problem and comprises three chapters dealing respectively 
with: (1) the number and position of the refugees ; (2) their influence on labour 
conditions and on social legislation ; (3) proposed solutions of the refugee problem. 


—— Seamen’s Articles of Agreement. Collection of Laws and Regulations on 
the Engagement, Dismissal, Repatriation and Discipline of Seamen. Studies and 
Reports, Series P (Seamen), No. 1. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1926. xr + 890 pp. 16s.; $4. 

This volume, prepared in view of the Ninth Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Geneva, June 1926), includes all the laws and regulations governing 
the engagement, discharge, repatriation, and conditions of service of seamen, in 
the various countries. It constitutes part of the work undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the purposes of the framing of an International Seamen’s 
Code, as recommended by the Conference at the Session held at Genoa in 1920. 
It was clear that the framing of such a code necessitated a thorough knowledge 
of the existing legislations, the features common to any of them, the differences 
between them, their tendencies and their evolution. In order to facilitate this 
work of analysis and comparison, the Office has made a complete collection of the 
laws and regulations concerning employment at sea. In view of the fact that the 
Ninth Session of the Conference had on its agenda the question of the International 
Codification of the Rules relating to Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, the Office 
has devoted the present volume more particularly to the laws and regulations relat- 
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ing to that question. The reader will find in this volume the legislations of forty 
countries, arranged in such a way as to bring out the points common to any of 
them and the differences which may exist between them. 


League of Red Cross Societies. Child Welfare Nursing. Studies, First Series, 
No. 2. Paris, 1925. 128 pp. 


Liga der Rotkreuzgesellsehaften. Zweite Konferenz der Rotkreuzgesellschaften 
von Mittel- und Osteuropa, Wien, 11-15 Mai 1925. Kommission fir Pflegewesen 
(JV. Kommission). Begriissungsansprachen Berichte. Paris. 214 pp. 

Addresses on the organisation of nursing, delivered at the second Conference 
of the Red Cross Society for Central and Eastern Europe (Fourth Commission), 
Vienna, 11-15 May 1925. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Department of Repatriation. Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act. Report 
of the Repatriation Commission for the year ended 30 June 1925. Melbourne, 1926. 


52 pp. 1s. 9d. 


AUSTRIA 


Tdtigkeitsbericht des Berufsberatungsamtes der Stadt Wien und der Arbeiter- 
kammer in Wien fir das Jahr 1925. Vienna, Eigener Verlag, 1926. 10 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Vocational Guidance Office and the Labour 
Exchange of Vienna for 1925. 


BELGIUM 


Rapport annuel sur l’activité de la colonie du Congo belge pendant l'année 1924 
présenté aux Chambres législatives. Chambre des Représentants, Session 1925-1926. 
Brussels, 1926. 102 pp. 

The report on the administration of the Belgian Congo for 1924, submitted to 
the Chamber of Representatives by the Minister for the Colonies, describes the 
general position in the colony as regards finance, public health, public works, popu- 
lation and civil rights, the land system, missions and public education, the post, 
telegraph and telephone services, and the police force. It includes the reports 
of the Governors of the different provinces (Congo-Kasai, Equator, Eastern Pro- 
vince and Katanga). Finally, the report describes the administration of justice 
in the Belgian Congo during 1924. 


CANADA 


Department of Labour. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1925. Reprinted from 
the Labour Gazette, February 1926. Ottawa, 1926. 19 pp. 

A review of the chief stoppages of work during the year, with statistics of num- 
ber of workers involved, time lost, duration of stoppages of work, industries 
in which stoppages occurred, causes and results of strikes and lockouts and methods 
of settlement. 


Technical Education Braneh. (a) Fifth Report on the Operations of the 
Technical Education Act assented to 6 July 1919, forthe Fiscal Yearending 31 March 
1924. 43 pp. (b) Sixth Report on the Operations of the Technical Education Act 
assented to 6 July 1919, for the Fiscal Year ending 31 March 1925. 53 pp. Ottawa, 
1925 and 1926. 


These reports contain information on the development of technical education 
in Canada during 1924 and 1925. They show the value of the Act of 1919 designed 
to further co-operation between the Federal and Provincial Governments. They 
include, in addition to the yearly reports of the Director of Technical Educa- 
tion, statistical data relating to vocational schools, teachers and pupils, informa- 
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tion concerning the administration of Federal grants, a summary of Provincial 
expenditure, and, finally, the Provincial reports for the periods covered. 






Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1924. 
Ottawa, 1926. . + 128 pp. 50 cents. 

Important features of the school year discussed in this report are: (1) the con- 
tinued marked improvement in regularity of school attendance ; (2) developments 
with small rural schools; (3) the increase in the proportion of pupils going 
on to high school work; (4) the development of classical at the expense 
of scientific and technical education; (5) the rapid increase in short (including 
summer school) courses in universities and colleges, indicating that higher institu- 
tions are being more and more used by persons already settled down to definite 
callings. 

The report contains in addition a review of educational activities in each pro- 
vince, and a summary of educational legislation during 1924, together with a large 
number of statistical tables. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zprdva o cinnosti zem. uradu pro péci o vadlecné poskozence v Cechach v roce 1925. 
Prague-Karlin, Socialni sluzba, 1926. 36 pp. 

The report on the activities of the Office for the Protection of Disabled Ex- 
Service Men of the Province of Bohemia for 1925 is drawn up on the same lines as 
the report for 1924, which was analysed in the March 1926 number of the Review 
(p. 446). The space allotted to statistical data and graphs, however, has been 
reduced in the present issue. 


















GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Trade. Statistical Department. Sialistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom for each of the Fifteen Years from 1910 to 1924. Sixty-ninth number. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 5s. rx + 295 pp. 


Colonial and Dominions Office. Oversea Settlement Department. (a) Handbook 
on Southern Rhodesia. Revised to 1 July 1925.21 pp. (b) Handbook on the Common- 
wealth of Australia (Part I). Revised to 1 January 1926. 36 pp. (c) Handbook on 
the Dominion of Canada (Part I). Revised to 1 January 1926. 34 pp. (d) Handbook 
on the Dominion of New Zealand. Revised to 1 January 1926.22 pp. (e) Handbook 
for Women who are thinking of Settling Overseas. Revised to 1 January 1926. 37 pp. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925 and 1926. 

These handbooks, issued for the guidance of persons desiring to settle overseas, 
contain official information regarding openings for settlers, wages and hours of 
jabour, cost of living, assisted passages, fares, immigration regulations, etc., in 
the countries indicated. 

















Mines Department. Report on the Causes of and Circumstances attending the 
Winding Accident which occurred at Brownlee No. 2 Pit, Shawfield Colliery, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire, 5 May 1925. By Henry Waker, C.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 14 pp. 6d. 


—— Safety in Mines Research Board. The Limits of Injlammability of Fire- 
damp and Air. By M. J. Burcess and R.V.WHEELER. Paper No. 15. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1925. 21 pp. 6d. 








Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. A simple System of Farm Bookkeeping. 
Miscellaneous Publications, No. 50. London, 1925. 19 pp. 6d. 






Ministry of Labour. Report on an Inquiry into the Rates of Wages, Hours and 
Degree of Industrial Organisation in the Wholesale and Retail Grocery and Provisions 
Trade in England and Wales. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 58 pp. 
3s. 6d. 












Report upon the Results of an Investigation into the Rates of Wages, the 
Hours of Employment and the Degree of Industrial Organisation in the Light Refresh- 
ment and Dining Room (Non-licensed) Branch of the Catering Trade. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 69 pp. 4s. 
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These investigations were conducted with the object of ascertaining whether 
there is a case for issuing a Statutory Notice of Intention to bring these trades under 
the Trade Boards Acts. Information was obtained with regard to rates of wages, 
hours of employment and other industrial conditions from typical firms in differ- 
ent towns and districts. 

In the case of the wholesale and retail grocery and provisions trade, the major- 
ity of male workers aged 25 years and over received wages from 55 shillings 
to 80 shillings inclusive. The majority of female workers aged 25 years and 
ever received wages from 30 shillings to 45 shillings inclusive. The degree 
of organisation among the workers, the report states, was difficult to ascertain. 
Excluding workers employed by co-operative societies, only 2.4 per cent. of the 
workers were reported as belonging to trade unions ; on the other hand, 84.6 per 
cent. of the workers employed by co-operative societies were organised. 

In the light refreshment and dining room (non-licensed) branch of the catering 
trade, difficulty in estimating wages arose on account of the system of tips, and, 
in certain cases, of the provision of meals and lodging. The importance of these 
elements of remuneration in relation to cash wages are examined in the report. 
With regard to the degree of organisation, it was estimated that not more than 
5 per cent.of the workers were organised. Organisation appeared to be most 
extensive in Yorkshire and the northern counties. 


INDIA 


India in 1924-25. A Statement prepared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance with the requirements of the Twenty-sixth Section of the Government 
of India Act. By L. F. Rusnprook WItuiams, C.B.E. Calcutta, Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1925. xvir + 435 pp. 

This annual publication is a valuable aid to the understanding of contempor- 
ary events in India, in all their main phases. In the first chapter of the present 
issue the author deals with external relations and gives a comprehensive and crit- 
ical account of the complicated problem of defence ; he touches also on the ques- 
tion of emigration. Other chapters are devoted to a description of economic and 
political conditions and the progress of India during the period under review. 
Among the fundamental problems dealt with are labour conditions, the general 
poverty of the masses, social reform, and education. 


MADRAS ° 


Development Department. Ofiiee of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Annual Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies’ Act, II of 1912, for the 
year 1924-1925. Madras, 1926. 11 + 227 pp. 1 rupee 4 annas. 


ITALY 


R. Istituto Nazionale d’Istruzione Professionale in Roma. L’Organizzazione 
Scientifica della Scuola. Parte1. Teorie e Pratica. By Luigi ANDREON!. Publicazione 
No. 31 della Scuola di Magistero coordinata al R. Istituto Nazionale d’Istruzione 
Professionale. Rome, Scuola del Libro, 1925. 191 pp. 

The first part of a study on scientific school organisation by Mr. Andreoni, 
Director of the Royal Institute for Vocational Training in Rome. The volume 
contains a course of lectures delivered by Mr. Andreoni in the branch of the Insti- 
tute devoted to teacher training. He examines in turn the different problems 
which confront the teacher, the various types of school, the relationship between 
sociology and teaching, the statistical method, psychology in the school, vocational 
guidance and selection, classification of psychological types, and scientific organi- 
sation in the school. 





Ufficio per Orientamento. Rilievi antropometrici e clinici sugli alunni 
dell’ Istituto, anno scolastico 1924-1925. By Dott. Maria DiezGasca. Allegato alla 
Pubblicazione No. 31 L’ Organizzazione scientifica della Scuola (Ing. Luigi ANDREON!) 
della Scuola di Magistero coordinata al R. Istituto. Rome, Scuola del Libro, 1926. 
54 pp. 

Anthropometrical and clinical data relating to the pupils of the Royal Insti- 
tute for Vocational Training in Rome during the school year 1924-1925. 
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JAPAN 
Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. Dai 44 Kai Nihon-Teikoku Tokei Nenkan. Tokio, 1925. 
Forty-fourth annual report of the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet. 


—— Nihon Teikoku Zinko Dotai Tolei. Taisho 13 nen. Tokio, 1925. 
Statistics relating to the movement of the population in Japan during 1924. 


—— Shitsugyo Tokei Chosa Sokuho. Tokio. 11 pp. 
Preliminary report on unemployment. 


Taisho 13 nen Nihon Teikoku Shiin Tokei. Tokio, 1925. 
Mortality statistics for the Japanese Empire for 1924. 


Noshému-Daijin Kanbo Tokei-Ka. Kojo Tokei Hyo Taisho 12 nen. Tokio, 1925. 
Statistics relating to factories in Japan for 1923. The volume is published 
by the Statistical Section of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 


—— Noji Tokei Hyo Taisho 12 nen. Tokio, 1925. 
Agricultural statistics for 1923. 





Tetsudo-Sho Keiri-Kyoku. Genzai Jin-In Oyobi Kiugaku Hyo. Tokio, 1925. 


This report contains tables showing the staff actually employed on the Japanese 
railways and their salaries at the end of June 1925. 


Tokio Chiho Shokugyo ShokaiJimukyoku. Kannai Seishi JokoChosa. ‘Tokio, 
1925, 

Report on an enquiry into the working conditions of female operatives in the 
spinning and filature industry, March 1925: published by the Bureau of Tokio 
Employment Exchanhes. 

Spinning and filature constitute one of the most important industries of Japan. 
The filatures of Nagano Prefecture stand first as regards output, labour being 
chiefly recruited from the Niigata Prefecture. The two prefectures are included 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Tokio Employment Exchanges, the depart- 
ment responsible for the preparation and publication of this valuable and interest- 
ing study. 

The chief points dealt with are as follows : (1) Japan’s position in the world as 
a filature centre ; (2) the position of the filature industry among other industries ; 
(3) the position of the filature industry under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Tokio Employment Exchanges ; (4) number of workers and age of women opera- 
tives under the jurisdiction of the Bureau ; (5) recruiting of filature workers (chief 
recruiting regions and methods of recruiting) ; (6) women apprentices and women 
instructors ; (7) wages of women operatives, methods of remuneration and profit- 
sharing ; (8) working hours, hours of rest, and holidays ; (9) working and living 
conditions of women operatives; (10) eye diseases of filature operatives; (11) sickness 
among women working in filatures in the Nagano Prefecture ; (12) the factory life 
of women operatives and its influence on society. 

The appendix furnishes particulars regarding the Association for the Protec- 
tion of Women Operatives in Niigata Prefecture. 


LITHUANIA 
Finansu Ministerija. Centralinis Statistikes Biuras. Visa Lietuva. Infjormaciné 
knyga 1925 metams. I1I-IV Metai. Edited by K. Purpa. Kovno, 1925. 420 pp. 
A compendium of general information on Lithuania, provided with an index in 
Lithuanian, English, German, and French. Some of the data and the headings 
to some of the statistical tables are also given in the four languages. 


NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Werkstakingen en Uitsluitingen, gedurende 
het Jaar 1924. The Hague, 1925. 26 pp. 

Statistics of strikes and lockouts for 1924, showing the number of stoppages of 
work, the number of undertakings affected, the number of workers engaged and 
the number of working days lost, both for that year and for previous years. Other 
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details given include the causes and results of disputes and the effect of trade union 
action on the outcome of stoppages of work. In this last table it is of interest to 
note that over the period 1919-1924 in those cases where trade unions intervened, 
the workers were successful in approximately one in four of the disputes, were 
unsuccessful in a like proportion, and in some 50 per cent. of the cases agreed to 
some compromise, whereas in those stoppages of work where trade unions did not 
intervene, the workers were successful in less than one in four of the disputes, were 
unsuccessful in more than half, and in about one in every four agreed to a com- 
promise. 
A summary in French is given of the main features of the brochure. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statitsties Offiee. The New Zealand Official Year Book 1926. Thirty- 
fourth issue. Wellington, 1925. xm + 989 pp. 7s. 6d. 


SWITZERLAND 


Fidgendéssisches Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Volkswirtschajt, Arbeitsrecht 
und Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. Herausgegeben im Auftrag des schweizeri- 
schen Bundesrates. Vorwort von Bundesrat Scuu.LtuEss. Erster darstellender Teil ; 
zweiter Teil: Wortlaut der Gesetze und Verordnungen. Einsiedeln, Benziger und 
Co., 1926. Vol. I: rx + 867 pp.; Vol. II: 1102 pp. 40 frs. 

The work published by the Federal Department of National Economy is de- 
signed to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of the Swiss 
Constitution (29 May 1874) and to show the use made by the Government of the 
Confederation of the legislative powers thereby conferred on it in the matter of 
labour protection and social insurance. A comprehensive survey entailed an ex- 
amination of the position from a double standpoint. On the one hand it was neces- 
sary to take into account the fact that in Switzerland, in addition to the legislative 
powers vested in the central authority, extensive legislative powers in the social 
sphere are exercised by the cantons, and to record the cantonal activities. On 
the other hand, since the enactment of labour and social insurance legislation implies 
an established economic organisation, the development of which is influenced by 
such legislation, it was essential, as an introduction to a survey of social legislation, 
to give .a preliminary review of national economy in Switzerland. The general 
plan of the work was drawn up on these lines by Professor Landmann and carried 
out under his direction. ‘The book is published under the auspices of the Federal 
Council and includes a foreword by Mr. Schulthess, Federal Counsellor. 

The first volume is an epitome of Swiss social and national economy, labour 
legislation and social insurance. Strictly methodical in structure, it gives a clear 
outline of the subject in its historical and statistical aspects. The section devoted 
to national economy deals with : population, primary production (mines, agricul- 
ture, and forestry), industry and commerce, transport, banks and insurance com- 
panies, balance of trade, and finance. 

* The section devoted to labour legislation is remarkably comprehensive. It 
opens with an historical outline of federal and cantonal legislation enacted prior 
to 1874 and its subsequent development. Then follows a methodical analysis, 
both clear and searching, of the legislation in forceatthepresentday. The arrange- 
ment of the matter is as follows: general principles, placing of workers, the 
labour contract, working premises, execution of work, remuneration, industrial 
disputes and their adjustment, and the enforcement of labour legislation. The 
whole of this part is a reliable guide through the maze of Swiss legislation, which is 
rendered particularly complex by reason of the coexistence of federal and cantonal 
laws. The question of social insurance is first examined from the general historical 
standpoint ; attention is then given to health insurance, insurance against accident, 
old age, invalidity, and unemployment. 

The second volume contains the full text of the federal and cantonal laws and 
decrees in force in 1925. It is the intention of the Federal Department of National 
Economy to keep this publication up to date through the issue of periodical sup- 
plements. 

A French edition of the work is in preparation and will shortly be published 
under the title La Suisse économique et sociale. Further reference to its contents 
will then be made in the Review. 
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NEUCHATEL 


Département de I’Industrie. Annuaire des apprentissages. Rapport sur la protec- 
tion des apprentis, les examens professionnels, la protection des ouvriéres pendant 
année 1925, par Paul Jaccarp. La Chaux-de-Fonds, 1926. 26 pp. 


Report for 1925 on apprenticeship, examinations of apprentices and the pro- 
tection of apprentices and women workers. 


TICINO 


Dipartimento del Lavoro. Rendiconto per lesercizio 1925. Bellinzona, 1926. 
69 pp. 

A considerable part of this report consists of tables and notes relating to phe- 
nomena affecting the labour market, and especially to emigration and immigra- 
tion. Tables are given for oversea and seasonal emigration, the immigration of 
foreign workers and that of workers from other parts of the Confederation. In 
addition, attention is devoted to the tourist industry and statistics are given of 
persons employed in hotels, etc. The work of the cantonal employment exchange 
is described and the disappearance of all serious unemployment is noted. 

The report also contains some information on conditionsofemployment. Federal 
and cantonal labour legislation for the year 1925 is surveyed. Statistics are 
furnished of the factories liable to inspection and other industrial and commercial 
undertakings, and of persons employed in public offices, in commerce and small- 
scale industry. Notes on the Sunday closing of shops, vocational guidance and 
the utilisation of the workers’ leisure are also included. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Industrial Accidents to Employed 
Minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. By Edith S. Gray. Publi- 
cation No. 152. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v + 119 pp. 15 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bibliography on Vocational Guidance. 
A Selected List of Vocational Guidance References for Teachers, Counsellors and 
Youths. Revised Edition December 1925. Bulletin No. 66. Trade and Industrial 
Series, No. 19. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 85 pp. 15 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Statisties and Information. Proceedings of 
the Ninth Annual New York State Industrial Congress, Syracuse, N.Y., 1-3 Decem- 
ber 1925, Albany, 1926. 253 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adams, R., Livesay, T. M. and Van Winkle, E. H. The Peoples of Hawaii. 
A Statistical Study. Honolulu, Hawaii, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1925. 42 pp. 


Hawaii offers a practically unrivalled field for the study of many problems of 
the results of race contacts and race mixture, and that study is facilitated by the 
care and method with which population statistics have been recorded. The authors 
of this pamphlet have been cautious in drawing conclusions, with excellent results. 
The work in its concise prudence is a marked contrast to much venturesome litera- 
ture on similar subjects, and from both the statistical and the sociological points 
of view it is to be commended. 


Allgemeiner Consumverein beider Basel. Bericht und Rechnung iiber das 60. 
Geschdftsjahr 1925. Basle. 67 pp. 

Annual report and balance sheet of the Basle Union of Distributive Co-operative 
Societies for 1925. 


Allgemeiner Eisenbahner-Verband. Stenographischer Bericht von dem ordent- 
lichen Delegiertentage des Allgemeinen Eisenbahner-Verbandes in Breslau am 
20. bis 23. Mai 1925, Berlin, 1925. 87 pp. 
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Verbatim report of the Congress of the German Railwaymen’s Union held in 
Breslau 20-23 May 1925. 


Allgemeine Ortskrankenkasse der Stadt Berlin. Bericht fiir das Geschdftsjahr 
1925. Berlin, 1926. 142 pp. 
Report of the Berlin Sickness Insurance Fund for 1925. 


All-India Trades Union Congress. Report of the Sixth Session and Congress Con- 
stitution 1926. Bombay. 86 pp. As.8. 

Summary of the proceedings of the Sixth Session of the All-India Trades Union 
Congress held in Madras in the second week of January 1926. The appendices 
include the text of the constitution of the Congress and a scheme of labour repre- 
sentation in the Central and Provincial legislatures of India. It is proposed that 
the Congress should be given the right to elect labour representatives to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the Provincial Trade Union Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Provincial Committees of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
that of electing representatives to the Provincial Legislative Councils. 


Association des Industriels de France contre les accidents du travail. Paris, 25, 
rue Albony, 1926. 239 pp. 

Directory of the French Association of Manufacturers for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents, founded in 1883. Contains full information on the aims and 
activities of the organisation together with the rules and a list of members. 


Austin, B. and Lloyd, W. F. The Secret of High Wages. Foreword by W. T. 
LayTon, M.A. London, Fisher Unwin, 1926. 111 pp. 

This volume is the outcome of a private investigation carried out by two Brit- 
ish engineers in the United States during the last quarter of 1925. Its object 
was to discover what causes were responsible for bringing about a condition of 
high wages in industry coupled with low costs of production. Among the more 
important of the fundamental principles of industrial management to which the 


authors attribute this unusual combination, the following are the most strongly 
stressed : strict adherence to the policy of promotion of staff by merit and ability 
only ; adoption of the policy of increasing total profits by reducing prices to the 
consumer, with a consequent increase in the volume of sales, rather than by attempt- 
ing to maintain or raise prices ; rapidity of turnover ; introduction of time and 
labour saving appliances ; payment by results ; free interchange of ideas between 
competing firms ; elimination of waste ; and encouragement of welfare work and 


research. 
Benjiro Nakasawa. Kosaku Seido Ron. Second edition. Tokio, Ganshodo, 1925. 
A study on the tenancy system in Japan. 


Birth Control ; Facts and Responsibilities. A symposium dealing with this impor- 
tant subject from a number of angles. Edited by Adolph Meyer, M.D. Baltimore, 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1925. xiv -+ 157 pp. 

This book consists of papers read by a number of well-known Americans at 
two conferences held at Baltimore and Chicago respectively, in 1923. They pre- 
sent in a convenient form the arguments in favour of birth control from the medi- 
cal, sociological, biological, economic, social, moral and other points of view. 
The editor, Dr. Meyer, says in the preface that there are several distinct movements 
connected with this question in the United States. The contributors to this volume 
are all in favour of greater liberty being allowed with regard to the discussion of 
the matter, but no dogmatic attitude is maintained with regard to the means to 
be adopted to promote a wider knowledge of eugenics. The aim of the various 
papers is rather to present the facts of the case in order to provoke thought. 


Bossiére, René E. Le sauvetage économique. Comment la Société des Nations pour- 
rait devenir un véritable instrument de sécurité. Publication de la Société Havraise 
d’études diverses. Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1926. 82 pp., illustr. 

The author outlines a plan of economic re-organisation based on a general 
income tax and designed to assist the work of the League of Nations for perman- 


ent international peace. 
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Breunlich, Dr. Franz. Das Wiener Jugendhilfswerk. Jahrbuch 1925. Vienna, 
Verlag des Jugendamtes der Stadt Wien als Geschiaftsstelle des Wiener Jugendhilfs- 
werkes. 196 pp. 

Year book of the Vienna organisations for child welfare, 1925. 


Caisse familiale du Textile de Lille. Cing années de vie sociale 1920-1925. Lille. 
61 pp. 

A review is given of the family allowances, birth bonuses and hygiene services 
of the Caisse familiale du Textile de Lille. The activities of the hygiene service 
are described in detail and statistics are given showing the extent of this work. 


Carnegie Endowment ior International Peace. Year Book, 1925. No.14. Wash- 
ington, 1925. xvir + 241 pp. 

The arrangement of the year book for 1925 follows that of previous issues. 
In addition to the annual reports of the Executive Committee and the various 
divisions, it contains a report of the progress of the Economic and Social History 
of the World War, indicating the monographs published and those in preparation 
in the different national series. A list of the publications of the Endowment, 
revised to 1 July 1925, and a list of libraries where they are accessible for consul- 
tation, both in the United States and in other countries, are given at the end of the 
volume. 


Division of Intercourse and Edueation. Jnternational Conciliation. Docu- 
ments for the year 1925. New York. 412 pp. 


Ceskoslovenska obchodnicka beseda v Praze. XLIII. Vyrocni zprava cesko- 
Slovenské obchodnické besedy v Praze 1925. Prague, 1926. 76 pp. 


Forty-third annual report of the Czechoslovak Federation of Commercial 
Employees for 1925. In addition to describing the activities of the Federation, 
it gives an excellent review of the social life in Czechoslovakia during the period 
covered. 


Chambre suisse de Horlogerie. Quarante-troisiéme rapport du Comité central 
de la Chambre suisse de l’ Horlogerie et des industries annexes : bijouterie, orfévrerie, 
machines-outils pour I’ horlogerie et décolletages, machines parlantes et boites a musique. 
Année 1925. La Chaux-de-Fonds, 1926. 41 pp. 

Forty-third report of the Swiss Chamber of the Watch and Clock-making Indus- 
try and Allied Trades (jewellery, goldsmith’s and silversmith’s trade, machine 
tools for use in watchmaking and screweutting, manufacture of phonographs 
and musical boxes) for 1925. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Congrés syndical extraordinaire tenu le 
Dimanche 31 Janvier 1926 a Bruxelles. Compte rendu sténographique. Brussels, 
lEglantine, 1926. 48 pp. 

Verbatim report of the special Congress of the Trade Union Committee of Bel- 
gium held at Brussels, 31 January 1926. 


Confédération générale du Travail. La Conjfédération générale du Travail et le 
mouvement syndical. Preface by Léon Jounaux. Paris, 1925. 700 pp., illustr. 
25 frs. 

This work, published on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the French General Confederation of Labour (September 1895) outlines the 
history of the Confederation from that time down to 1925. After a foreword deal- 
ing with the trade union movement in France, its origin, the international organisa- 
tion of workers, the right of association, and labour exchanges, is given the history 
of the Confederation and an account of the different congresses. A lengthy chap- 
ter is devoted to the international activities of the Confederation during the war, 
and some hundred and fifty pages to the national trade federations and departmen- 
tal federations affiliated to the Confederation. Finally, the book describes the 
administration, social services and publications of the Confederation. ‘The last 
chapter deals with international trade unionism : international congresses, and the 
constitution and aims of the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
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The volume, which is abundantly illustrated, includes an appendix, an index, 
and the rules of the General Confederation of Labour. 


Darley, Major Henry. Slaves and Ivory: a Record of Adventure and Exploration 
in the unknown Sudan, and among the Abyssinian Slave-raiders. Introduction by 
Charles W. Hosiery, C.M.G. London, H. F. and G. Witherby, 1926. xvr1 + 219 
pp., illustr., maps. 

Major Darley’s object in writing this book, which is more than a history of 
seven years (1907-1914) of adventure, was to call public attention to slavery and 
slave-raiding in Abyssinia with their consequent evils, and especially to the raid- 
ing which he alleges took place into neighbouring British areas of the Sudan and 
Kenya. He protests against the policy of declaring certain frontier districts of 
these territories to be “ closed ” against Europeans, which, he says, prevents good 
influences from being effective there but rather favours evil ones which are enabled 
to work unimpeded, and he calls for the occupation and administration of these 
areas as the only means of preventing the danger of raids from Abyssinia. In an 
appendix is given a paper by Major L. F. I. Athill, R.F.A., who was sent in 1919 
with Major Darley on a frontier commission in the Maji area (Sudan-Abyssinian 
frontierboundary). Inthis paper, read before the British Royal Geographical Society 
in 1920, are found further references to slavery and slave-raiding at a later period. 

The book contains useful maps, and illustrations some of which are a grim com- 
mentary on the text. 


Denzler, Alice. Jugendfiirsorge in der Alten Eidgenossenschaft. Ihre Entwick- 
lung in den Kantonen Zirich, Luzern, Freiburg, St. Gallen und Genf bis 1798. 
Herausgegeben von der Schweizerischen Stiftung pro Juventute. Zurich, Verlag 
des Zentralsekretariates pro Juventute, 1925. 650 pp. 

A historical study of child welfare in the Swiss cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, 
Fribourg, St. Gall and Geneva, based on the records of towns and communes, 
and carried down to 1798. 


Deutscher Holzarbeiter-Verband. Der Deutsche Holzarbeiter- Verband und sein 
Kampf gegen die Unfallgefahren in der Holzindustrie. Berlin. 48 pp. 

A pamphlet on accident prevention in the wood industry published by the Ger- 
man Union of Woodworkers. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband, Zentralverband der Angesteliten, and Bund 
der technischen Angesteliten und Beamten Deutscher Werkmeisterverband. Pro- 
tokoll der Konferenz des Reichsbeirats der Metallindustrie abgehalten am 12. und 
13. Marz 1926 in Leipzig. Stuttgart. 32 pp. 

Proceedings of the conference of workers, employees, technical employees and 
foremen in the German metal industry held in Leipzig, 12-13 March 1926. 


Fédération des sociétés coopératives P.-L.-M. et Est et diverses. Trente-septiéme 
Congres des sociétés coopératives de consommation des employés des chemins de fer 
P.L.M. et Est et diverses tenu a Grenoble, les 5, 6 et 7 juin 1925. Compte rendu des 
séances. Grenoble, 1925. 96 pp. 

Proceedings of the thirty-seventh Congress of the railwaymen’s co-operative 
distributive societies (P.-L.-M. and other railway companies) held at Grenoble, 
5-7 June 1925. 


Folmer, A., Groeneveld, H. W., Heringa, F.R.J., and others. Het Departemen) 
van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid onder Minister Aalberse 1916-1925. The Hague, 
N. Samson, 1926. xxi + 300 pp. 

This well-produced volume describes the organisation and work of the various 
sections of the Netherlands Department of Labour, Commerce and Industry under 
the administration of Mr. P. J. M. Aalberse (1918-1925), to whom it is dedicated. 








Handelskammer Stuttgart. Aussenhandelsabteilung. Deutsche Passvorschrifien 
und Einreisebestimmungen des Auslandes. Anhang: Verzeichnisse der Passbehérden 
im Inland, der deulschen Gesandtschaften, Konsulate und Passtellen im Auslande, 
der ausldndischen Konsulate in Deutschland sowie der Grenzitbergangsstelien. Stutt- 


gart, April 1926. 67 pp. 
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A new and revised edition of the study issued in 1925 and noted in the Review, 
Vol. XIII, No. 3, March 1926, p. 453. 


Hudson, Manley 0. The Work of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
during Four Years. World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. IX, No. 2. Boston 
World Peace Foundation, 1926. 130 pp. 5 cents. 


Johnston, Thomas and Sims, John F. Exploitation in India. Dundee, Dundee 
Jute and Flax Workers’ Union, 1926. 19 pp., illustr. 2d. 


This is the Report of the Deputation sent to India by the Joint Committee of 
Dundee Jute Trade Unions to enquire into the conditions of the Jute Workers in 
that country. The chief conclusions are as follows: (1) The jute mills on the 
Hoogley make “ staggering ” profits amounting to an average of 90 per cent. per 
annum on the capital for the past ten years. (2) The workers are paid very low 
wages, out of which must be deducted Salami or bribes for securing jobs, an exces- 
sive rate of interest on loans often made for the above purpose, and various fines 
arbitrarily fixed by the management. The high prices of food and other necessa- 
ries prevailing in the mill areas and the expenditure on alcohol and opium, sup- 
plied by the authorities all over the mill area for revenue purposes, also add to the 
miseries of the semi-starved people. (3) Two thirds of the workers are “ housed in 
vile, filthy, disease-ridden hovels called Bustees”’, while the remaining third are 
housed in mill-lines or compounds. The latter are an improvement upon the 
Bustees, but, taken as a whole, the housing of the unfortunate mill workers is “a 
standing disgrace to the Government, the local authorities, the millowners and 
everybody who has the slightest responsiblity for them”. (4) The child labour 
law is “‘ more honoured in the breach than in the observance ’’. 

The authors are rather sweeping in their generalisations, inasmuch as they 
fail to take into consideration the general economic condition of the people, of whom 
jute workers form only a part. But the enquiry is significant for several reasons : 
first, it is an enquiry into one of the most important industries of India, which 
manufactures two-thirds of the world’s entire jute crop, and in which over 
325,000 workers are employed. Second, although not wholly disinterested, it is 
one of a very few private enquiries into the industry. Third, the authors had facil- 
ities for securing data generally unavailable to private individuals from managers 
and assistants in the mills, who, like themselves, are mostly Scotsmen, about 900 
coming from Dundee itself. Moreover, on the occasion of this enquiry, the authors 
in their many interviews and addresses in India emphasised the importance of 
trade unionism and distributive co-operation, and this gave a new impetus to the 
labour movement. 


Kameo Oshio. Saishin Sekai Shokumin Shi. Third Edition. Tokio, Ganshodo, 
1925. 
A history of world colonisation published in Japanese. 


Lamberg, Dr. H. W. Die Unfallversicherung der Arbeiter. Zweite Auflage. 
Stiepels Gesetz-Sammlung Folge 25. Reichenberg, Verlag Gebriider Stiepel, 1926. 
462 pp. 45 Czech crowns. 

In this second edition, Dr. Lamberg’s work, first published in 1921, has been 
revised and brought up to date. It brings together the texts of the numerous 
laws and decrees on accident insurance in force in Czechoslovakia. An index facil- 
itates reference. 


Lange, Fred G. Handbook of Safety and Accident Prevention. New York, The 
Engineering Magazine Company, 1926. xxrv + 512 pp. 

The experience in accident prevention gained at an important sheet and tube 
manufacturing firm in the United States and, later, as safety engineer for the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, led Mr. Lange to realise the need of a reliable 
manual on the subject and suggested this attempt to bring together in a single 
volume the hitherto widely scattered material essential to a clear understanding 
of accident prevention problems and methods. Designed for the use of foremen, 
superintendents and members of engineering staffs, as well as of teachers in engin- 
eering colleges, universities and high schools, this general safety text book deals 
more particularly with safety in industry (including construction works, railways 
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and mines). Relatively little space is devoted to public safety, safety in schools 
and in the home, occupational diseases, rehabilitation, industrial hygiene, etc. 
Without dealing exhaustively with the many aspects of the subject the book 
gives an excellent general notion of the safety question as a whole and shows the 
possibilities of accident prevention from various angles. Originally prepared in 
1922, its publication was postponed until interest in safety work followed the 
revival of business ; the material is brought up to date by a supplement covering 
recent developments in the safety movement. A bibliography is included. 


L’éducation en Suisse. Annuaire des écoles, universités, pensionnats, etc., 1926. 
Quinziéme année. Geneva, Administration, 18 rue de la Pélisserie. v1 + 344 pp. 


Annual guide to schools, universities, colleges, etc., in Switzerland for 1926. 


Magnan, C.-J. Le Conseil national d’ Education. Etude tirée du Canada frangais 
et de l’Enseignement primaire. Montreal, Ecole sociale populaire, 1926. 25 sous. 

Contains two articles published respectively in Canada frangais, December 
1922, and L’ Enseignement primaire, June, July and August 1923, and now reprinted 
on the occasion of the third conference convened by the National Council of Canada, 
April 1926. Mr. Magnan sets forth the aim of the Council — which is, briefly, 
to bring about greater uniformity in education throughout the Dominion through 
the institution of a National Bureau of Education — and the objections to this 
policy raised by the French Canadians. 


Morato Ventura, Leopoldo. La solucién para colocarse en America. Ley y regla- 
mento vigentes de emigracién. Funcionamento de los organismos oficiales y entidades 
de cardcter benéficosocial establecidos en Espafia para proteger e informar al emi- 
grante. Madrid, Biblioteca de ‘‘ El Defensor de Madrid ”’. vir + 659 pp. 5 pesetas. 

Mr. Moraté’s exposition of Spanish legislation relating to emigration is de- 
signed as a guide to the preliminary procedure to be observed by the emigrant and 
the laws enacted for his protection against abuses or accident. It contains long 
extracts from the legal texts revised in 1924 and the decrees and regulations of 
1925. The critical comments interpolated detract somewhat from the clearness 
of the exposition. Some explanatory notes, however, are certainly useful, such as 
those which furnish information on steamship lines, fares, living conditions on board 
ship, or advice concerning health precautions to be taken by inexperienced travel- 
lers to avoid bad results from change of climate or habits. Finally, Spanish emi- 
grants to America are recommended to avoid settling in the Northern Continent 
and to choose rather one of the Spanish-American countries where the similarity 
in the language, manners and customs to those of their own country facilitates 
acclimatisation. This subject will be treated at greater length in the second part 
of the work which will be issued later. 


Nationaal Veiligheidscongres 1926 te houden in Amsterdam op 26 en 27 Maart 
1926. 20 pp. 

Proceedings of the National Congress on Accident Prevention held at Amster- 
dam, 26-27 March 1926. 


National Safety Couneil. Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, 26 September to 2 October, 1925. Part 11. Public Safety 
Sessions. Chicago, 1925. 164 pp. 


Library and Information Bureau. Cumulative Index to the Proceedings of 
the National Safety Council for the years 1919-1925. Chicago, 1926. 87 pp. 


” Ossusliike Elanto. X]X Vuonna 1925. Helsingfors, Tyévaen kirjapaino, 1926. 
Pp- 
Annual report of the Consumers’ Ce-operative Society “‘ Elanto”’, for 1925. 


Peters, J. Statistisches Handbuch der Kohlenindustrie in der csl. Republik 1026. 
Prague, Prometheus, 1926. 245 pp. 

Contains information on the coal industry in Czechoslovakia during 1926, trade 
organisations, statistics and publications relating thereto. 


Petersen, Peter and Zimmermann, Waldemar. Die Aufgaben des neuen Berufs- 
schulwesens und die Berufsschulgemeinde im Lichte der Jugendkunde und sozialer 
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Politik. Forschungen und Werke zur Erziehungswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von 
Professor Dr. Peter PETERSEN. Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger Hof-Buch- 
druckerei und Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925. vim + 196 pp. 6.50 marks. 

A collection of six articles on vocational training considered from the point of 
view of social policy and the importance of the psychology of the adolescent in 
the matter of education. 


Prosser, Charles A. and Allen, Charles R. Vocational Education in a Democracy. 
The Century Vocational Series, edited by Charles A. Prosser. New York and 
London, The Century Co., 1925. 580 pp. 

Closely associated for nearly twenty years in the work of vocational training 
in the United States, the authors set forth in this volume the results of their experi- 
ence and their views on the subject. 

After discussing in the opening chapter the various definitions given to voca- 
tional training, they examine in turn the economic theory of vocational education, 
the relationship of this form of education to human resources, the predominance 
of the machine tool in modern production, the discovery and placing of ability 
through testing and training, and present theories on vocational education. 

A further series of chapters is devoted to the different types of vocational schools, 
their organisation and operation, the adolescent vocational school, the vocational 
school for adults and the general continuation school. Efficiency factors in voca- 
tional education are then considered. In the two last chapters the authors discuss 
Federal aid to vocational education and the training of teachers for vocational 
education. 

An appendix, containing a reprint of an article on “‘ Job Morale”’ by R. W. 
KENT, published in the May issue of the Vocational Magazine for 1924,and an index 
are included. A list of questions and points for discussion and a-short bibliography 


follow each chapter. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften. 7 aschen- 
buch far landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaften. VI. Auflage. Berlin, 1926. xv + 
551 pp. 5 marks. 

The first part of this book, published by the German National Union of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies, contains the text of the Act of 1889 relating to 
co-operative societies and subsequent amendments, together with brief explana- 
tory notes. Excerpts from the civil code, commercial law and fiscal laws affecting 
co-operative societies — more particularly agricultural co-operative societies — 
are also included. The second part describes the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment and its development, and co-operative organisations of every kind in Ger- 
many. The third and fourth parts are devoted more particularly to detailed infor- 
mation concerning the National Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. The 
fifth describes agricultural organisation in Germany, and the sixth gives practicay 
information for the use of co-operators and a bibliography of works on agricultura 
co-operation. 


Renard, Georges. Les travailleurs du livre et du journal. Tome III. Bibliothéque 
sociale des métiers publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin, 
1926. xiv + 303 pp. 10 frs. 

In the third and last volume of his study on the book and newspaper indus- 
tries, Mr. Renard first considers the activities of master printers and those of com- 
positors and workers in the lithographic and bookbinding trades. He devotes 
the second part of his book to intellectual workers : writers, journalists, librarians, 
book lovers and collectors, and persons versed in book lore. He records the debates 
and agreements of societies and federations formed to safeguard the interests 
of these various groups and, finally, includes some general considerations on the 
evil and the good results attributable to printing ; he concludes that the latter 
greatly surpass the first. 

The third, like the two first volumes of this work, which were analysed in the 
September 1925 number of the Review, is extremely vivid and interesting. It 
includes three appendices. 

Saxer, Dr. A. Internationaler Arbeiterschutz und die Internationale Arbeitsorga- 
nisation. Separatdruck aus der Politischen Rundschau, Heft 1-4, 1926. Berne, 
Verlag Dr. E. Steinmann, 1926. 32 pp. 
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Reprint of an article on international labour protection and the International 
Labour Organisation published originally in the Politischer Rundschau, Nos. 1-4, 
1926. 


Secrétariat des Paysaus sulsses. Vingt-huititme rapport annuel du Comité direc- 
teur de l’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat des Paysans suisses, 1925. Publi- 
cation No. 82. Brugg, 1926. 112 pp. 

Twenty-eighth annual report of the Swiss Peasants’ Union for 1925. 


Sering, M. Agrarkrisen und Agrarzélle. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter 
und Co., 1925. 108 pp. 

This book, by one of the foremost authorities on German agriculture, was writ- 
ten as a contribution to the wide discussion on agrarian tariffs which recently 
took place in Germany. The author estimates that customs duties on essential 
food stuffs are only justified during agricultural crises caused by foreign com- 
petition. Heshows howthe normal development of prices of agricultural produce 
in Germany has been towards an increase in the purchasing power of such produce 
as against that of industrial products, and that this normal development has been 
interrupted on only three occasions during the last 150 years — by the Napoleonic 
wars, by oversea colonisation, and by the recent world war — a great agricultural 
crisis being caused on each occasion. These crises are described. The last crisis, 
after the world war, 1920-1923, was caused by a reduction of the standard of 
living, especially in central Europe, due to more than one cause. It was impossible 
to sell the total output of agriculture except by a heavy sacrifice in prices. The 
crisis was eventually overcome by means of a reduction in the areas cultivated, 
aided by the poor harvests of 1924, and by the general process of reconstruction 
in Europe during that year. The crisis, or as the author also expresses it, the dis- 
proportion between agricultural and industrial prices, has completely ended in 
the three free-trade states, England, Denmark, and the Netherlands, where, more- 
over, it was less acute than in other countries. In general, grain prices may now 
be considered normal, but not so meat prices. The author interprets the big expor- 
tation figures from South America as a sign that the liquidation of the inflated 
cattle industry is not yet completed. Following his principle of protecting agri- 
culture only when disturbed by crises caused by foreign competition, he would like 
at such times to see the cattle industry protected by a tariff, which would be aban- 
doned when prices again become normal. What he really wishes for agriculture 
are so-called “ anticipatory” duties. As regards grain, in his opinion the power 
to impose protection is at present sufficient ; but “‘ anticipatory ”’ duties, he con- 
siders, should be functioning for meat. Favouring free trade for Germany in 
principle, he would prefer to aid agriculture not through protection, but through 
systematic work for the improvement of farm technique. 


Soclalni Ustav. Na ceste k hospodarské demokracii. Prague, 1926. 32 pp. 

This pamphlet, entitled “‘ On the road to economic democracy”, is the 
twentieth publication issued by the Social Institute of Prague. It contains, in 
addition to a preface by Mr. F. Mopracek, two lectures on welfare work in the Tobler 
factory in Berne, and on co-partnership and profit-sharing in England, delivered 
respectively by Mr. STERN and Mr. KouDELKA. 


Soeiété d’enseignement professionnel du Rhéne. Année scolaire 1924-1926 
(soizante-et-uniéme exercice). Compte rendu. Lyons, 1926. 84 pp. 

Report of the Society for Vocational Training of the department of the Rhone 
for the school year 1924-1925. 


Toynbee, Arnold J. Survey of International Affairs, 1924. Preface by the Rt. 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer. Published under the auspices of the British Institute of 
International Affairs. London, Humphrey Milford, 1926. x1v + 528 pp., maps. 

The Survey for 1924 deals mainly with political questions, but it includes an 
important section on the “‘ movement of population ”, the developments in this 
fleld being described not only during the year 1924 but during the five years 1920-24. 

It is the object of this annual publication to state facts, and not to put forward 
any particular point of view, and Prof. Toynbee traces the evolution of the migra- 
tion question with admirable impartiality. No reference is made to migration 
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between the different parts of the British Empire, which is presumably considered 
to be outside the scope of an international survey. An account is given of the 
immigration restriction legislation in the United States, the immigration policy 
of other oversea countries, the internal colonisation of France, the Rome Confer- 
ence, the problem of oriental immigration into oversea countries. In a short 
introduction Prof. Toynbee discusses the situation in the United States ; he states 
that the essential tendency of the new legislationin that country in respect of oriental 
immigrants and of immigrants coming from South-Western and Eastern Europe 
is the same, although the extent to which this tendency has developed varies con- 
siderably. He believes this to be “ a new fact of the utmost importance in inter- 
national affairs’. The economic and political consequences of the Act of 1924 
were, in respect of the two groups referred to above, in inverse ratio to one another ; 
this was due, he says, to the fact that the exclusion of the Japanese from the United 
States was “‘ wounding to Japanese national self-respect out of all proportion to 
the material damage involved ”’. 

It is noted that the survey for 1925 will contain a record of the technical activ- 
ities of the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation during 
a period of several years ending in 1925, and, moreover, that an endowment having 
been provided to meet the cost of preparation of the annual Survey of International 
Affairs through the generosity of Sir Daniel Stevenson, Bart., future volumes will 
be issued under the Stevenson Foundation, the provisions of which place its publi- 
cation on a permanent footing. 





















Ustredi poraden pro volbu povolani. Zprava o cinnosti ustredi poraden pro volbu 
povolani za rok 1925, Prague, 1926. 36 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Czechoslovak Central Office for Vocational 
Guidance during 1925. The number of district offices functioning is not indicated. 
The Prague Office dealt with the greater number of cases of vocational guidance 
(2,588) during the period reviewed, while seven other offices dealt with over a 
hundred cases. (The report for 1924 was analysed in the Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
April 1926, p. 618.) 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbelter. Tarijliche Regelungen der Arbeits- 
und Lohnverhdltnisse in Reichs- und Staatsverwaltungen. Stand am 1.Januar 1926. i 
Berlin, March 1926. 100 pp. 1 mark. 

Text of the Agreement regulating labour conditions and wage rates of the staff 
in German Government offices with effect from 1 January 1926. 


Verband ostschweizerischer landwirtsebaftlicher Genossenschaften. XXXIX. 
Jahresbericht umfassend den Zeitraum vom 1. Januar bis 31. Dezember 1925. Win- 
terthur. 52 pp. 

Thirty-ninth annual report of the Union of East Switzerland Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies, 1925. 




















Weiss, Raymond. Un précurseur de la législation internationale du travail. 
Daniel Le Grand (1783-1859). Son ceuvre sociale et internationale. Preface by Albert t 
Tuomas. Bibliothéque générale d’économie politique. Paris, Librairie des sciences ; 
politiques et sociales, Marcel Riviére, 1926. x1 + 280 pp. 20 frs. 


“It is really astounding ”, writes Mr. Albert Thomas, in the preface to this 
book, “‘to realise how far Daniel Le Grand was the forerunner of international 
labour legislation, to what extent the questions tentatively but, one might almost 
say, unavoidably raised by him remain to this day the questions confronting the 
Organisation created by the Peace Treaty. ”’ 

A vivid picture is drawn by Mr. Weiss in the biographical part of this book of 
the Vosges manufacturer who, from 1832 to 1855, never ceased his appeals to 
ministers, peers, deputies and sovereigns with whom he had personal relations, on 
behalf of the workers. First addressed to individual countries, his petitions later 
became international. In the second part of the book, which deals with the gener- 
al scope and development of Daniel Le Grand’s work, the author examines in 
turn Le Grand’s ideas on political science and finance, his contribution to the pro- 
motion of national and international legislation, and his proposed international 
laws, giving a comparative table of their provisions. Finally, lhe discusses the 
influence of Le Grand’s schemes on the shaping of labour legislation, pointing out 
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their deficiencies. Confident in the divine mission of statesmen, Le Grand, he 
says, failed to foresee with any clearness the part which class consciousness would 
be called upon to play and which, in the author’s opinion, constitutes the surest 
safeguard of the workers. 

In the appendices are given the texts of the national and international laws 
drafted by Le Grand, his appeals to the different governments and the relative 
correspondance. The book also contains a bibliography of his writings and of 
publications by various authors relating to international labour legislation. 


Worliezek, Dr. Camillo. Grundlagen, Grundgedanken und Kritik der tschechoslo- 
wakischen Bodenreform. Reichenberg, Verlag Gebriider Stiepel, 1925. 265 pp. 
45 Czech crowns ; 6 marks ; 9 Austrian schillings. 

Mr. Worliczek makes an exhaustive study of land reform in Czechoslovakia, 
a colossal undertaking, he points out, destined to become an outstanding feature 
in the history of agricultural policy. After describing the situation prior to the 
reform and the point of view of different political parties, the author analyses the 
legislation on which land reform is based. He then proceeds to a detailed criti- 
cism of the way in which the reform has been put into effect, dealing more especially 
with the legal minimum of land allowed to remain in the possession of individuals, 
the question of extending reform to industrial undertakings and forests, the assess- 
ment of the amount payable in respect of expropriated lands, credit arrangements, 
the position of former employees on estates, etc. His conclusion is that land 
reform in Czechoslovakia has not fulfilled expectations because it has been used 
for political purposes. The study includes numerous statistics and a copious biblio- 
graphy on the subject. 


Yung, Robert. L’assurance des employés. Texte frangais de la loi du 20 décembre 
1911 revu, mis a jour et annoté. Publication de l’Office général des assurances sociales 
d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Strasburg, J. H. Ed. Heitz, 1925. 169 pp. 

French text of and commentary on the Act of 20 December 1911 relating to the 
insurance of salaried employees, teachers, clerks and shop assistants, in Alsace 
and Lorraine, revised and brought up to date. 


Zenaty, E. Narodohospodarzky vyznam mimosobotni vyplaty mezd. Publication 
of the Masaryk Akademie prace, No. 34. Prague, 1925. 70 pp. 

Paper on the significance of the transference of the payment of wages from 
Saturday to another day from the point of view of national economy ; contains the 
conclusions drawn by a special commission appointed by the Masaryk Academy 
of Labour to study this question. A summary in French and in English is given 
at the end of the volume. 


Zjednoeczenle Zwiazkow Spoldzielni Rolniczych Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. 
Rocznik Statystyczny Spoldzielni Rolniczych za 1924 Rok. Lwow, 1925. 

Statistical year book (1924) published by the Federation of Polish Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. The Federation, which grouped 2,294 societies at 31 Decem- 
ber 1924 (1,855 credit societies, 162 purchase and sale societies, 166 co-operative 
dairies, 36 societies for the sale of eggs, 10 central organisations and 65 miscella- 
neous co-operative societies), gives detailed statistics relating to the financial 
position and the economic activities of each of the affiliated societies ; the headings 
to the tables are in Polish and in French and a general summary is given in the two 
languages. 
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